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WHEN IS A. “CHRISTIAN” LIKE CHRIST? 


EDITORIAL 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


Over six hundred Christian students, from a hundred and fifty 
colleges and many denominations in The United States and Canada, 
gathered at Evanston, Illinois, on December 29, 1925. These repre- 
sentatives of many Christian sects wanted denominationalism cut: out of 
the Christian program at home and abroad and one united church sub- 
stituted therefor. They condemned the modern industrial system as 
the prolific cause of war, class distinctions and economic inequality, 
and called on the church to “excommunicate” war. They put race 
equality into practise by free mingling of the races present at the Con- 
ference. Their ideas on mission work and missionaries are arresting. 
For these they went mainly to foreign students, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. Some of these ideas of “more or less recognized validity” are :— 
“Missionaries have frequently lacked the ability, skill, and intellectual 
training to understand the psychology of the people and to use the best 
methods in their field work. Many missionaries, even with a high degree 
of training, have lacked the spirit of real friendship toward the people. 
Many of them live upon a plane too widely separated from that of the 
people, and do not associate socially with them. Few missionaries have 
entirely rid themselves of an attitude of superiority as to their own 
race and civilization. Many have had attitudes of intolerance and patron- 
age without willingness to receive and learn. Missionaries have failed 
to develop many real leaders among nationals. Training for leaders has 
too often produced men who aim to carry out their (own) ideas. In 
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their over-anxiety for certain results they have been unwilling to trust 
the leadership of nationals. Graduates of Christian schools have thus 
turned to other fields of work. Many missionaries have created false 
impressions of mission lands for the sake of raising money. Mission- 
ary talks on education have frequently produced pity and condescension 
rather than appreciation and true understanding.” Thus did these 
Christian youth seek to revise the “missionary” program. In view of 
the bombardment the missionary is now undergoing, both from those 
who will be his successors and those for and among whom he works, 
it might be well for Summer Confessional Conferences to consider care- 
fully these questions :—“What mistakes mark the present work of mis- 
sionaries? What is the surest and quickest way to get rid of them?” 


YOUTHFUL AGE SEEKS CHRISTIAN IMPLICATIONS. 


The Church Congress which convened at Eastbourne, England, three 
months before (October 6, 1925) the Evanston Conference is far 
removed from the latter in temporal experience. It was the 59th 
meeting of the Church Congress and was attended by 1825 members. 
Naturally the attitude of Eastbourne on the future of denominations, 
war and racial relations was more cautious. At Evanston adventurous 
enthusiasm was the keynote. At Eastbourne youthful spirits spoke 
out of tried experience. Yet the approach of both groups was the 
same. Each sought to take Christ seriously. Both showed that the 
youthful spirit is not a matter of years but of desire to know and live 
the eternal youth of Jesus. Both groups, therefore, developed search- 
ing insights into modern Christian inadequacies. The Eastbourne 
speakers especially went to the roots of things. They did deep 
ploughing. Some of them spoke, it is true, on the threadworn topic of 
white “trusteeship” for non-white races. Lord Willingdon, however, 
now in China as head of the British China Indemnity Delegation, took 
an advanced stand on “Race Problems.’’ He held that Christians must 
carry into their relations with colored races the “principles of our 
Christian faith.” To know these principles by doing them was indeed 
the basic aim of the whole Congress. Lord Willingdon also said, 
“The white man has to meet upon terms of absolute equality those, whom, 
to put the position quite frankly, he previously regarded as his inferiors.” 
This hits directly at the chief hindrances to Christian friendship every- 
where—the superiority and inferiority complexes. It also opens up the 
greatest single adventure now before Christians—actually treating men 
as ethically equal and acting up to a real self-determination. Unless this 
is achieved the leadership of Christ will dwindle. The significance of th: 
race problem for China missions was brought out by Miss Ruth Rouse, 
who said, “the Christian forces in China must solve a race problem 
before the Church in China can go forward.” Industrialism also came 
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in for its share of scrutiny. The Earl De La Warr said, that the economic 
life of the world is suffering from a wrong motive. “Industry has be- 
come, therefore, our master rather than our servant and has compelled 
us to develop a false sense of values.”” We need to realize that “hap- 
piness, beauty, idealism and material prosperity must march hand in 
hand.” If the principle set forth by Vice-Admiral Drury Lowe, that 
“the individual interests of the respective nations must be subordinated 
to the interests of the whole” is more than a “vague idealism,” which 
he maintained it is, then war must be thrown into the discard of the 
illusions of political adolescence. These determined searchings for the 
implications of being a follower of Christ renew the expectation 
that “Christianity, The Hope of the World,” the last main topic con- 
sidered by Eastbourne, will become more of a cae than it has been for 
many during recent years. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


The ideas of Christian workers in China are a swirl of many aims 
and emphases. This fact stands out above all others in the Editor’s 
varied correspondence and numerous trickles of information. For 
instance the CHINESE RECORDER is accused of being both broad and 
narrow. This is slightly baffling. The reading of the reports of the 
Evanston and Eastbourne Conferences added to our own information 
gathered from these widespread sources lead us to feel that Christians 
in China need to find out what are the first things for Christians and 


- to put them first. We shall try, therefore, to put together some factors 


in the present situation bearing on the necessity of putting first things 
first. These factors are not universal. But the impressions we propose 
to pass on are certainly widespread in China. They have come from 
rural as well as urban workers and from those varying widely in 
theological attitudes. Summarizing them may help to push forward 


the search for the first things. 


Hindrances to Progress: —The attitude of the Chinese towards the 
Christian Message is in general friendly, though in some places there 
is indifference and even opposition. But this friendly hearing is accom- 
panied by three’ factors that distinctly inhibit its effectiveness. First 
there is widespread mental confusion in the Chinese mind as to its 
meanings and bearings. This is not found in connection with any 
particular type of theology only. With it goes, secondly, an equally wide- 
spread feeling that many Chinese Christians and preachers are in a. 
low state of spiritual vitality. They lack conviction and convincing 
and staying power. It is sometimes said that “modernistic” Christian 
efforts lack an “emotional driving force.” This lack is evidently not 
confined to the so-called “‘modernistic’”’ wing of Christian workers in 
China. It goes back to something deeper than difference of emphasis 
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in theology. The real cause must be found. It is not surprising to find, 
therefore, in the third place, that the spiritual significance of Christianity 
is obscured in its varying emphases, size and bustling activities. Thus 
Christianity which claims to have a special religious dynamic appears 
to fail in many places and cases to make its dynamic apparent.~ These 
factors cannot be explained away. They must be analyzed and removed. 
They are danger signals that must be heeded. 


The Extrality Puzsle:—Some missionaries say that their work is 
spiritual only and has nothing to do with this political, problem. But 
many other missionaries and many more articulate Chinese look on it as 
a religious and moral problem. To many Chinese this mixed Christian 
attitude is a puzzle. They find equally conscientious missionaries arguing 


on both sides. Some argue for the status quo and others against it. 


The puzzle consists in the question as to whether or not Christian 
principles can be applied in two opposing ways. There appears to be 
considerable agreement that while extrality may have some temporal 
advantages it certainly has real spiritual disadvantages also. Dr. David 
Yui said at the meeting of Christian Colleges and Universities that 


judging by what is said and written the chief concern of missionaries’ 


in this connection are in the order of their importance; (1) Property, 
(2) Personal safety, (3) Protection of Chinese converts. “But there 
is a notable absence of any concern about the spiritual life of the 
Christian Movement under the new conditions.” This is another part of 
the puzzle. What, then, is the first thing involved? To find the im- 
plications in being a follower of Christ for this situation. 


Chinese Christian Autonomy:—This all missionaries say they want. 
Many of them, however, find it difficult to admit its feasibility. Many 
missionaries make economic ability the sina-qua-non of autonomy. 
Chinese and Japanese Christians do not. They think more in terms of 
self-direction than economic self-sufficiency. In many cases, indeed, 
Christian work has been so developed that Chinese economic independ- 
ssible for some time to come. What is the first thing here? 
The Chinese desire for autonomy is really the urge for spiritual freedom. 
With it goes the effort at self-expression. As a matter of fact the 
chief difficulty many missionaries have is in connection with Chinese 
Christian efforts at self-expression. It seems to endanger what they 
deem essential Christian values. But human response to Christ is never 
worth while until it finds self-expression. In doing this the Chinese 
Christians may develop different ecclesiastical and theological forms. 
Again they may not. They don’t know. In the meantime the difficulty 
of achieving spiritual freedom blocks attention to making autonomy .a 
road for service. The first thing Chinese Christians need is a free and 
living faith. Understanding how to create conditions that will make 
that possible should, therefore, receive first attention. 
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The Missionary Problem:—The missionary must think of himself 
as a problem. few Chinese and fewer missionaries talk as though 
his retirement is desirable. But that move would not help set up an 
international Christianity. It is not what the majority of the Chinese 
Christians want. | Some clearer idea, however, of his function is a prime 
necessity. The missionary has been to a large extent a transferee of 
Western cultural,| scientific and religious acquisitions. To some extent 
this will continue indefinitely. He has also an economic significance that 
is both an asset and a liability. No policy yet has general acceptance 


as to how his economic contributions may be made always and only an 


asset. But his work must be much more clearly, than it is now, that 
of service to the \Chinese Church. In this tangled situation what is 
his first function?; What but to prove himself a true friend? Any 
sacrifice to insure and work Christian friendship were well worth while. 
For if he is not counted a friend the missionary is a failure. Christ 
used the concept of| friendship to express the highest type of relationship 
with himself. The modern missionary in China must, therefore, learn 
first of all how ta be a friend. It is a needed lesson in Christian 


adventure. 


What is a C hristian ’—This is a question that some missionaries 
and many Chinese do not seem able to answer. It is another aspect 
of the existing mental confusion. To many Chinese the church is still 
a covert offering “protection” of various kinds. Vo a few others it 
offers a cheaper religion than foynd possible through contributions to 
local ceremonies and festivals. To many others it offers a purely in- 
dividual salvation only. Too many churches, therefore, make little vital 
connection with their communities. To others Christianity is another 
mode of national salvation. All these may have their place. But the 
first thing in being a Christian is more than all of these. What is it? 
What but the necessity of every Christian reproducing in his individual 
life and social contacts the character and spirit of Jesus? The low state 
of spiritual vitality spoken of above is evidence of lack at this very 
point. It is the secret of the dynamic which must spread into every 
religious and social problem. Without this Christianity loses the raison 
d’etre for its presence in China. It becomes just another sect. This 
is not a matter of attitude towards any particular explanations of the 
nature of Christianity. It is a matter of Christian living. 


Needed a Dominant Emphasis:—Is the present divided emphasis of 
Christianity one explanation of the uncertainty as to what constitutes a 
Christian? Expressional Christian interests—social activities—such as 
agricultural, literary, medical and educational, all desire an equal place 
in the Christian Movement. They should have it. But one feels that 


. they tend to become competitive rather than supplementary to each other 
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ome central Christian aim. What is the relation of 
essage to these expressional activities? Again, W 
trolling emphasis in the “evangelistic” message? Some think of it ip 
terms of theological concepts with no particular list of concepts generally 


agreed) upon. Others in terms of political and social salvation with the 


In the midst of these varying emphases the Christian theme is obscured. 
What; then is the first thing in Christianity? What but a personal ex- 
perience of God that radiates out through all human relationships and 
activities? The first Christian aim is to bring about conscious contact 
of human personalities with the Supreme Personality . That is 
what Christ talked about. That is the particular contribution of Chris- 
tianity to China. In thus putting the first thing first we are not aiming 
to minimize the value of any expressional activity. But this first thing 
we must have if Christianity in China is to be true to Christ. 


_ What of Christian Unity?—This the missionaries have always 
wanted. Yet the denominations go on digging in. Conscientious dif- 
ferences in theological beliefs still tend to divide us. Ecclesiastical unity 
is less probable than it seemed to be a decade or so ago. Theological 
controversy is not quite so keen as formerly. An armistice has been 
tacitly agreed upon. But the guns are still loaded. And theological 
triggers fall as easily as others. The ideal) of Christian Unity seems 
to many somewhat elusive. What then js the first thing in the relations 
of Christians with each other? Christ looked on the “oneness” of his 
followers as the chief proof of his mission. That must mean something 
to be seen in practise as well as imagined spiritually. Whether he even 
expected them to agree intellectually does not appear. It is assumed 
that inner spiritual Christian unity does exist. But it has not yet flowered 
into a visible worship and witness to the one Lord. It seems to be 
only a subterranean stream of sentiment. This is not enough! The 
first thing néeded is to show the world that Christians have a real Unity 
of Spirit. One cannot visualize Christ advising his followers to with- 
draw from communion or cooperation with their fellows because they 
could not agree on their explanation of Him. It is possible to fail in 
theological agreement and yet reproduce Christ’s spirit. It has been 
done. But theological agreement, even if possible, would without His 
spirit, be futile. Ecclesiastical and theological unity may for the nonce 
be impossible. But Christians ought to be able to prove openly and 
concretely their unity of spirit. The non-Christian world is saying not 
so much, “Teach us’ as “Show us.” This Unity of Spirit is one 
thing they want to see. 
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The First Thing:—The first thing, then, for Christian workers in 
China is to insure for themselves and others a full personal response 
to the personality of and implications in Christ. This would clear up 
the mental confusion now existing about Christianity. To refocus 
attention of all Chinese Christians on Christ would cure their low 
spiritual vitality. Nothing else will. Theological students must seek 
for a personal experience of Christ before going out to lead others in 
any way. For Christians to abandon themselves to the flame of His 
love would burn up the hindrances in their present puzzling political 
situation. To the question, What is a Christian? we reply, “A Christian 
is one who loves like Christ.” Nothing more: nothing less. Christian 
relationships should manifest first the spirit of Christ. Where some 
belief or activity seems to choke the manifestation of the spirit of 
Christ careful examination is needed to find out what is wrong in the 
attitude towards Christ. Determination to manifest the spirit of Christ 
should be the first and most compelling Christian conviction. Why not 
substitute for the controversial conviction the dynamic conviction that 
a Christian must always manifest the spirit of Christ? God is first 
of all the spirit of love. Christ is first of all the manifestation of that 
spirit. His first demand on his followers was to likewise manifest that 
spirit. Then to love must be added knowledge of all our problems: 
to this the effort to live all the implications arising in that love. For 


the secret of the Christian life is adventurous abandon to the spirit of | 


Christ. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN LUNGLISH. 


The Commercial Press, Shanghai, has just brought out an edition 
of Goodspeed’s translation of The New Testament. We are glad to 
bring this production especially to the attention of our readers. It stands 
for the best type of cooperation. ‘The University of Chicago Press 
cooperated with the Commercial Press in furnishing the plates for this 
edition. The Commercial Press in bringing it out is cooperating with 
Christian interests in a most gratifying way. The price is lower than 
it can be obtained in the United States. The paper edition is $1.00, 
and owing to an accidentally narrow margin which in no way interferes 
with its usefulness, the cloth edition is offered at the same price. Evi- 
dently some friends feel that the “American dialect” is not a sufficiently 
dignified medium into which to put this Book of Books. At least they 
feel, judging by a review in a recent issue of the “North China Daily 
News,” that “American” English does not improve upon that of the St. 
James’ version. We doubt arguing this question would settle it. We 
are of the opinion, however, that the Bible, to be fully intelligible must 
like other books be fitted into the language of any particular time. Dr. 
Goodspeed has tried to do this. Most any reader would put some 
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things differently. Yet we are glad that this translation has been made 
and that it is available in China. Probably a few years hence some- 
one else will produce another and a more satisfactory translation. In 
the meantime this handy and cheap volume will meet a need for the 
Bible in English that a number of educators have been expressing in the 
CHINESE REcorDER. We understand that the Commercial Press might 
also bring the same edition out in portions if there is sufficient demand 
to justify such a venture. We feel sure that most of our friends will, 
as we do, appreciate this effort of the Commercial Press to assist Christian 
interests in China, 


AGRICULTURAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


A little understood and an inadequately appreciated fact is the part 
that the exchange of the seeds of food and fiber plants between 
nations has had in the development of the civilization of the world. 
This applies equally to China. In fact, there is no great nation in. 
the world that has developed a great agriculture on the basis of its 
native plants, and there are few great nations in the world to-day 
whose strength cannot be traced directly to their agriculture. The United 
States, Canada, China, Japan, India, Russia, Argentine, Brazil, France, 
Germany, at one time Great Britain—all these countries are illustrations 
of the statement. Interchange of seeds of cultivated plants and the 
exchange of domesticated animals have made these developments possible. 

Popular thought credits Chinese agriculture with being a strictly 
Chinese institution and it is true that some of the most important ele- 
ments in Chinese agriculture are indigenous, such as silk, some of her 
millets, the peach, etc., etc. But the majority of her crops on which her 
agriculture has been and is being projected are of foreign origin, such 
as corn, cotton, wheat, many of her beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
tobacco, peanuts, grapes, alfalfa, English walnuts, etc., etc., and even rice, 
which is, so far as can be learned, thought to have originated in India, 
or Indo-China. Horses were introduced from Arabia centuries before 
Christ. These introductions have very largely made China not only 
what she has been and is agriculturally, but, as in every other coun- 
try, have provided the necessary basis for the development of her culture. 
The interdependence of nations and national cultures would seem to be 
applicable, therefore, to China, as we have long recognized its application 
to other countries whose histories are better known. 

Without this interchange between nations of agricultural plants, 
it is inconceivable to think of present day civilization, in which agricul- 
ture, as it has always done, provides the surplus food that frees a part 
of the human race for cultural and industrial attainments. Moreover, 
this exchange of plants is still going on, as for instance, between China 
and America to-day. Civilization needs more of the spirit of its agricul- 
ture. JOHN H. REISNER. | 
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Lao Wang, the ‘Farmer 


SHAO TEH-HSING AND PEARL S. \BUCK 


AO Wang, the old farmer, walked slowly from his dooryard 
L down the dusty village street. Although it was the third month 
*/j} of the year, the spring air had still a little keenness, and he 

coughed and drew close his loose blue garments, which on rising 
he had only wrapped carelessly about him and secured with a strip 
of cloth about his waist. . His feet were bare. and thrust into the toes 
of his shoes, so that as he walked along, the heels flapped at each step 
he took. He was just up from his sleep and on his way now to the 
tea house. 

He walked slowly, his eyes bent on the ground and his feet drag- 
ging. It was springtime. The willows were waving masses of feathery 
ereen about the village, and the peach trees were delicately rosy and 
gay among the green. A little bridge curved over the canal, and its 
gray shadow was clearly outlined upon the faintly golden water flowing 
under it. Beside the bridge stood the tea house. But Lao Wang 
thought only of the tea house, and he walked along slowly, breathing 
with difficulty, grunting a little, coughing, shivering in the slight warmth 
of the early sun, eager for the hot water and the hot tea. 

Once in the tea house, he poured boiling water into the brass washing 
bowl, according to his custom, and wrung from it a towel with which 
he rubbed his head and face, arms and hands. The heat steamed from 
his cold flesh, and he was conscious of returning vigor. 

“When I have a little heat in me—’ he muttered, and seating 
himself at one of the tables near the wall, he called the tea boy, who 
shambled across the room and poured hot, fresh tea into a bowl. Lao 
Wang placed the cover upon it hastily, fearful lest a little of the precious 
warmth’ escape, and then from the crevice between lid and bowl he 
sipped great heartening mouthfuls of heat and strength. 

Thus did he prepare himself each morning for the day. When 
the dregs of his sleep had gone and his tea bow! was half empty, he 
began to look about the tea house to see who was there and to listen 
to any strange thing. For next to his tea, Lao Wang loved a bit of 
news or a whisper of gossip. He had always liked the tea house be- 
cause there he could listen to talk. To be sure, in the past he had 
had little time to waste, and there had been a scolding wife at home if 
he lingered in the mornings. But now he was old; the work of the 
little farm was mainly in the hands of his son, and the wife was dead 
and there was no one to reprove him if he loitered over his tea until 
the sun had slipped well up over the fields which surrounded the village. 


Notse.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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Besides, at his age a sup of hot tea, a pot of wine, a little social 
gambling, a pipe of tobacco were pleasures. Even in youth he had not 
been given to them as vices. 

Not that the farm had ever been large enough to keep him too 
busy. In the time of his ancestors it had been a great estate. With 
each succeeding generation, however, it had been divided and subdivided, 
until Lao Wang’s share was a meagre ten mow and there had been a 
share of family debts upon it as well, amounting to a hundred strings 
of cash. 

He sighed a little and sipped his tea again. Well, he had been 
rather fortunate in his son. He was an industrious son, and they had 
been able to rent a little land in addition to the ten mow. They could 
thus barely manage to pass the days, with occasionally a new blue 
coat at New Year, and a bit of wine and pork and his tobacco. Stil, it 
might have been better if the lad had gone. 

Who was this seating himself at the next table? Lao Wang bod. 
got his son, and stared. The man’s clothes were of a fashionable 
cut—listen! His talk was of Shanghai! Lao Wang leaned forward 
eagerly, his jaw dropping a little and his eyes fixed on the stranger. 
That wonderful outer world, where men could live in such luxury and 
idle ease! He had heard that there it was the custom to eat meat at 
every meal and wear a silken robe every day, and to ride in engines 
driven by neither man nor beast. Yes, it was of such things that the 
stranger was now speaking, even now, in the village tea house. Lao 
Wang’s face broke into delighted smiles at the stranger’s descriptions. 
Houses like pagodas—fire wagons two li in length, rushing and roaring 
like dragons across the miles of country—lights in little glass bottles, 
brighter than the sun and yet lit by no mortal hand, but by the lightnings 
from the sky. 

““Heh-heh-heh!”’ cackled Lao Wang, nodding his head in childish 
pleasure. “It must be the work of the foreigners!” 

Then an old thought struck him anew. He bent forward excitedly. 
“Do you think,” he inquired of the stranger, “do you think we laboring 
people could manage in that outside world—manage, perhaps, and even 
get together a little money ?”’ 

His face lit up with his desire, and he gazed at the stranger, ex- 
_pecting the quick assurance which came. 

“There is money everywhere,” the stranger declared loudly. 
“Money and wine and good things to eat and a fur coat to vour back— 
and no such work as you do on your farm for it either.” 

He answered without really looking at the old man and he called 
for more tea and turned carelessly towards his companion. But to Lao 
Wang he was a marvellous person, and when the old man heard the 
answer he said to himself. 
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“TI am old—but my son must go and go at once, that I may enjoy 
the good things before I die.” 

It was not the first time the old man had thought of sending his 
son away to the city. Many a time when the rice harvest was scant, 
and Heaven sent no rain, he had determined to send the boy away. But 
after a few days the desire faded, and the routine of life overwhelmed 
him again. This time he would surely send him. They would all be 
rich. They would build a brick house with a large court and he could 
buy back the land of his ancestors. He would wear a fur coat—and 
the voice of the stranger broke in upon him. What was that he 
was talking about—war? Immediately his purpose changed and he 
turned fearfully to face the speaker. : 

“Did vou say war?” he asked earnestly. “How far is the war 
from us? Do you think we will be safe here?” 

There was nothing now in his mind except fear. Robbers—cruel 
oficers, unkind gentry—all these curses of his life were as nothing to 
the great fear—the fear of war. 

Before his question could be answered a yamen runner and a soldier 
came hurriedly into the tea house, breathing heavily as though they had 
been running. 

“Sit here!’ shouted the runner loudly to the soldier. “Drink 
some tea! I will find out who is the dipao here!”’ . 

Instantly the chattering and noise of the tea house was still. Every- 
one stared at the newcomers. Lao Wang began to be conscious of a 
deep terror stealing over him. He sat very straight upon his stool and 
moved his tea bowl closer to him and pretended to move aside the float- 
ing tea leaves with the cover of the bowl. Secretly he watched the 
runner and the soldier from the corner of his eye. 

No one at first would tell the yamen runner the name of the 
dipao. They were afraid and distrusted the mystery which seemed to 
be here. But finally the waiter, a stupid fellow, stammered out the 
dipao’s name. The runner immediately went to find him. Whispering 
and low talking began again in the tea house. But Lao Wang sat 
watching and troubled as to who might be involved now in difficulty 
at the yamen. 

“Perhaps it is only for a new kind of tax,” he thought to himself. 
“Or perhaps it is the land tax. But no, it cannot be that, for we have 
paid the tax for last year, and it is too early yet this year to collect it.” 

A sudden recollection smote him with horror. He remembered that 
last year he had not paid his land tax. He had been delayed by a 
slight sickness and the harvest had not been very good. The matter 
had troubled him, and he had asked one of the gentry to speak to the 
collector and ask pardon. Mr. Chao, the gentryman, had promised to 
help him, but Lao Wang had heard no more of it. Perhaps he had for- 
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gotten. He was a great man and very busy. Or perhaps he had 
combined with the officials against the poor farmers. Such things were 
common enough. Well, in that case he must go to his relative, his 
cousin-brother. 

“IT wont go near the yamen,” he muttered to himself. “I will 
manage not to be seen by the yamen runners. . . . The Blue Heaven 
Magistrate might be all right, but I should never see him. The yamen 
runners would force me to pay them extra money, and put me in jail 
if I did not. But suppose the runner should see me when he returns!” 
Lao Wang trembled at this possibility. He looked sternly at the foolish 
waiter. The silly fellow might betray him. He got up and went to 
him on pretense of getting a light for his. pipe. Then he whispered 
harshly, “Dont you talk any more to these fellows!’ 

Lao Wang had no sooner sat down again than the runner returned 
with Chang Dipao. But how changed was the dipao! Lao Wang stared 
in surprise. This dipao, who to ‘all the poor farmers was always so 
haughty and arrogant, was now cringing and smiling and rubbing his 
hands together before the soldier and the yamen runner. He slipped 
humbly into a seat beside them. Lao Wang could not hear the con- 
versation clearly, but he noted with fresh surprise the way in which 
the dipao bowed and agreed with all that was said to him by his com- 
panions. 

In a few minutes Mr. Chao came and with him the school teacher. 
As these members of the gentry came in nearly all the people in the 
tea house rose and greeted them. Voices came from all directions, 
“How do you do?” “Please sit here in the best seat.’”’ “How are 
you?” But the gentrymen simply nodded their heads and said ‘“‘Ah-ah!” 
and seated themselves at the table with the dipao and yamen runner. 

As for Lao Wang he had said nothing at all, but stood up with the 
others and now sat down quickly again and tried to hear their conver- 
sation. To his great relief he heard them mention.a lawsuit between 
Chang and Li. Instantly his fears concerning himself were set at rest. 
It had nothing to do with him, then. Nevertheless, his curiosity was 
so great that he still strained his hearing to find out about the lawsuit. 
It would be a fine thing, he thought, for him to find out ; about it and 
have a piece of gossip to repeat to his friends. 


IT. 


By this time the sun was high in the sky. Through the open 
door of the tea shop Lao Wang could hear the lilt and the fall of the 
working songs from the laborers in the fields, and farmers with their 
tools began to pass by. Water buffalos ambled along on their way 


to the plough, driven by barefooted, shouting little boys. The day’s. 
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work had begun. Lao Wang rose and went home for his hoe, turning 
over and over thoughtfully in his mind the things he had heard in the 
tea house. He set out slowly for the field, carrying his hoe over his 
shoulder. 

On the way he met an old friend, and thought, “Now I may tell 
my news!” 

He called out to hisn. 

“Ai! Come! I will tell you something!” 

He walked close to his friend and said in an excited whisper : 

“Do you know the lawsuit between Chang and Li is going to be 
—” and then he told all he had heard in the tea house, adding details 
of his own to impress his friend with his knowledge. The interest in 
his friend’s face was intoxicating to him, and he walked on pleased 
with himself. 

Thus he came to the field. He began to work very hard; he 
determined he would finish the whole field by noon. But after a half 
hour the sun seemed very hot. He dropped his hoe and straightened 
himself and drew a breath. He would stop a few minutes to rest, 
he decided. He walked to the edge of the field where his son was 
working and sat down. He drew out his short tobacco pipe from his 
belt, and his tobacco bag and filled the tiny bowl of the pipe, and 
lighting it with a match, puffed at it hard, and sat thus watching his 
son work. Long ago the farm business had been transferred to this 
son, but Lao Wang still liked to give directions as he had when he had 
been manager. Now as he smoked he advised his son and gave him 
certain commands. The son did not answer, but w orked steadily on, 
the sweat running down his face. 

Just across the road was a neighbor’s field, and there a young 
man worked. When he saw Lao Wang he dropped his hoe sauntered 
across the road, pulling. out his pipe as he walked. | 

“Uncle Wang!” he called out as he approached. “The wheat 
crop is no good this year! There are too many smut heads. Well, 
our ancestors are having a good year! All these smut heads are 
planted by them, I suppose. Ghosts plant ghost wheat, they say!” 

Lao Wang smoked in silence for a few minutes. Then he answered 
gruffly : 

“Pshaw! No! We have worshipped your ancestors all the year 
round. They would not come and plant in our field. No, it is not our 
ancestors. Ah, we don’t know what wild ghost, what lonely spirit, 
left with no descendants to worship it, has come here and scattered 
the seeds of the ghost wheat in our fields!” 

He fell silent, and smoked his pipe to the end and then knocked 
out the ashes, and filling it again, lit it with a spark from the heart of 
the ash. 
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Then he spoke, shaking his head slowly. 

“No, we don’t know. Last year, to be sure, we worshipped the 
god of the fields, and contributed enough money, but you know there 
was dishonesty about repairing the temple of these gods. Men can be 
deceived but gods cannot be. I think the goddess of the fields is angry, 
and she has persuaded her lord to allow the wild and orphan spirits 
to work their will. And I am afraid the lord of the fields did not 
report our condition to the high Lord of Heaven, either. You know 
how it was last year. Heaven did not send us enough rain or snow, 
and the wheat and the peas do not look as though they would yield a 
good crop.” 


“Yes,” replied the young man, “that is true, but then we got all 


the rain and snow this spring. We had two big snow storms this 
spring, didn’t we?” 

“What is the use of snow in the spring?” asked Lao Wang con- 
temptuously. “It works evil rather than good. The ancients said, 
‘Spring snows feed the crops to hungry insects’. Spring snows are 
bad! ? 

Lao Wang blew through his pipe until the ash fell, and then he 
thrust the pipe into his belt. He rose and started back to work. Then 
he turned once more and said to the young man, 

“After all, the wheat crop is a small matter compared to the 
locusts, and I am afraid we shall have locusts in the autumn. We 
must worship the god of locusts and take him out of the temple for a 
little pleasure journey. The best man to get up the procession will 
be Li Er. I'll speak to him about it when I see him.”’ 

And he went slowly back to his work. He picked up his hoe and 
began briskly. But in about ten minutes his thoughts absorbed him 
again. The hoe in his hands began to go up and down more and 
more slowly. He started to worry a little over his affairs. 

“My son,” he muttered, “is too easy-going to manage things. He 
is likely to be cheated if I do not look after him constantly. That son 
of ‘Big-eye’ Chang, now; he is very smart, and he will cheat my son. 
He is always after my son and wants to gamble with him. It’s a bad 
thing. My son will be ruined even though he is thirty years old and 
has a ten year old son of his own. Eh, that son of mine! He is so 
impatient of advice! Last time | spoke a little severely to him, even 
though he knew I had perhaps drunk a litile too much wine, he grew 
impatient with me and angry and began to dispute, and the next day 
he would not get up and work. If I don’t take care to say only the 
gentlest words, I don’t know what will happen. He might even divide 
the farm and set up independent of me. And I am too old for that.” 

The old man stopped working and stared gloomily across the field. 
Then his face softened, and he started working again slowly. 
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“My grandson,” he thought with a little smile, “my grandson is 
more courteous than my son. He has been to school now long enough 
to learn politeness, and he really behaves like one of the gentry. Ah, 
he will not be a common farmer! I shall see to that. I won’t let my 
son set him to work in the fields and spoil his soft hands and break 
his long nails. No, I think I shall send him to school straight through 
until he is sixteen. Then he can perhaps gather together a few pupils, 
and become a school teacher, and I shall be honored in being his grand- 
father. Then, too, he can write deeds and papers for people, and be 
considered a scholar in the village.” 

“Yes, I remember once I wanted a paper written, and I asked 
Mr. Chang to help me, and because I was poor and didn’t have much 
to give him he delaved and made excuses. I remember I asked him ten 
times. And when he did consent to write it, he was so impatient and 
said this was wrong and that was wrong, and I didn’t dare to argue 
because I was afraid he would refuse me altogether!” 

“Ah, but when my grandson can write for me, I shall be afraid of 
no one!’’ 

He gave an exultant little laugh and began unconsciously to work 
harder. By this time the sun was nearing the zenith, and it was hot. 
The old man felt it beating down on his back and suddenly he felt un- 
bearably tired, and decided that he could not lift the heavy, long-handled 
hoe. He threw it down and went over to the side of the road and sat 
down and drew out his pipe, his mind still dreaming of his grandson. 

“And he must marry,” he continued to himself. “He is already . 
ten years old. Whom can we get for his wife? Someone of good 
family—why not the daughter of Mr. Chang himself? The daughters 
of gentry do sometimes marry the sons of rich farmers, and while we 
are not rich, still Mr. Chang might like my grandson because he is so 
handsome and well behaved. -Ah, if he could only marry Mr. Chang’s 
daughter! I would never be afraid of anything again, I should be looked 
up to by all the village.” 

The more he dreamed, the more real his dream seemed to be. Noon 
came, and it was time for his meal, but he was wrapped in thoughts of 
the future, when his grandson would be married to a daughter of the 
gentry. His son finally called to him. 

“It is time for dinner. Come home!” and he picked up the tools 
and motioned to his father. 

The dream faded. He remembered suddenly what he had really 
known all along, that he was a poor farmer, and that his grandson 
could never marry Mr. Chang’s daughter. He rose slowly and followed 
his son down the road. | 

The food was set out on the table waiting for them, rice and a 
bowl of cabbage soup. But by Lao Wang’s place was a dish of salt 
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fish and a little pot of wine. They sat down to eat in silence. Suddenly 
the figure of a boy appeared in the doorway. It was the grandson, 
home from school. Lao Wang lifted his head and smiled at him and 
motioned to him. | 

“Come here, little heart,” he said coaxingly. 

The boy came readily enough, knowing that his grandfather always 
saved for him the salt fish and would give him a drink of the wine. 

The old man watched him fondly, and asked him questions about 
the school. “Did your teacher praise you? He did not whip you?” 
The boy shook his head and ate greedily. The grandfather stroked his 
little coat. 

After dinner the old man felt sleepy with his wine, and lay down 
for a nap. When he awoke, it was nearly sunset, too late for work, 
and so he walked slowly down to the tea house. His friends were there, 
old farmers like himself, and they persuaded him to gamble a little. He 
refused at first, but at their urgency he finally relented and promised to 
play for small stakes, half of which were to be cash and half credited. 
Nevertheless, it was not until they said, “But you are old, you have the 
honor of having a son and a grandson. Enjoy yourself then,” that 
he consented to play. The mention of his grandson made him light- 
hearted again. | 

He did not come home until after dark. He walked about the 
tiny farmhouse and examined every nook to see that all was as it 
should be. 

“Did you bring in the tools?’ he asked his son sternly. And to 
his daughter-in-law he said in the same stern tone, “Did you put out 
the kitchen fire?’”’ He felt that the responsibility of the family was 
still on him. When he was satisfied that all was well, he went to bed. 

At daybreak he awoke. After he had coughed a while, he called his 
daughter-in-law to get up and prepare breakfast. A little later he called 
to his son to hasten to get up and eat and go to work. Last of all he 
awoke the small grandson, sleeping at the foot of the bed, to get up 
and go to school. Then he himself arose and trudged to the tea house 


as usual. 


Revaluating the Rural Church 


JOHN H. REISNER 


N producing food, man becomes in a very real sense a coopera- 
tor with God. No single economic process is so vital to the 
welfare of mankind. It transcends all others in importance to 
the human race. On it the wealth and prosperity of people every- 

where depend. The number of non-food producers that can be released 
for all other activities is conditioned by the surplus of food production. 
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This same surplus predicates all culture. All services are in the final 
analysis paid: for by products of the soil. This process of food pro- 
duction, however, has become so commercialized, so complicated by 


economic, sociological, scientific, comic and pseudo-presentations of its 


many phases and relationships—to say nothing of its relegation to an 


_ inferior place in the mind of man, even of the farmer by the subtle in- 


fluences of the superiority complex of the non-food producers—that its 
religious significance for the most part has become dimmed if not in 
many places entirely obscured. 

The promised land of Israel was described by an inspired mind as 
“a land of hills and valleys and drinketh water of the rain of heaven, 
a land which Jehovah thy God careth for: the eyes of Jehovah thy 
God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year.” Moreover, “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,” a statement as correct as its religious significance is little com- 
prehended in the bustle and hustle of the twentieth century. 

If, as generally accepted, religion has to do with man’s relation 
to God, then agriculture—the cultivation of the fields—is basically re- 
ligious. When I prepare the soil for planting, I am conscious that God 
is manifest in the soil; when I plant the seed, I know that God is in 
the seed; when the sun shines on the soil to warm it, and on the plant 
to provide it with energy, J am conscious of the workings of the laws 
of God. The crop that grows, the soil that feeds the crops, are mani- 
festations of God and of His love and provision for the needs of man- 
kind. These processes of production, planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
which are commonly and almost only thought of as economic processes, 
are of great religious significance and may be made vital, spiritual 
influences. 

In the past, missionary work in addition to evangelism has in- 
cluded chiefly healing and teaching, medical work and education, because 
these were two forms of service in which Christ most commonly engaged 
and which had been most highly developed as essential parts of the 
western Christian culture on which missionary work consciously or un- 
consciously has been projected. But Christ also fed the multitudes; it 
was the disciples who were willing to send the people away hungry. 

The time is long overdue when any form of service, that will help 
the farmers make the best use of God’s creation, including the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the enrichment of rural life shall be placed on 
an equal footing with medical, educational or other forms of mission 
work in China—and indeed everywhere. Furthermore, if the rural 
Christian church in China is ever to become a serving church in imitation 
of the love and life of Christ who came that man might have more 
abundant life the improvement of rural life and agriculture must be 
taken into account. The individual—preacher, teacher, layman, mis- 
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sionary or whoever the server may be—who can help a farmer to secure 
better seeds, to control the insects and diseases which reduce his crops, 
to control diseases which carry off his cattle, his pigs, or his poultry 
or help him to get better credit facilities that will protect his home 
from the unscrupulous money lender, is doing a Christian service that 
must rank with any other service, no matter how much more “cultur 

or “traditional” may be its background. 


Man comes to know God largely through his own experience. A 
cultured man, if he is a Christian, may draw upon the records of the 
experiences of past generations; but to the uncultured and unlettered 
this is not altogether so. Yet the latter is none the less religious, 
and the fount of his religious life is the same. The farmer is a pro- 
ducer of food, a toiler of the soil, a dependent upon the free gifts 
of God in the sunshine and the rain, in the soil and in life, and over 
these he holds control only as he has come to understand their mani- 
festations through his own experience, projected on the experience 
of the generations which have preceded him. Moreover, only through 
an understanding of these manifestations of God in his little 
world—new manifestations of which are disclosed constantly by 
science, the search after truth, the search after God, if you 
will—can he hope to gain control of his environment and use for 
his own good and for the good of mankind the bounteous provisions 
God has bestowed upon him. In other words, improved seeds, the 
control of insects and diseases, the use of new fertilizers, cooperative 
efforts to secure honest and protecting credits can be made to teach the 
farmer of the God that loves him—in contradistinction to myriads of 
unappeased spirits with which his life is now beset. These experiences 
he can understand because they are of the very essence of his daily 
life. He, too, can comprehend in love, and in spirit, if not in more 
intellectual ways, that Jehovah, indeed, careth af the land and that His 
eyes are upon it always. 

What then shall be our attitude: to the Christian rural church 
in China? Shall it be largely an exotic institution, or shall it be allowed 
to find expression for its own personality and individuality, in a rural 
environment, in rural forms of service, prompted by the same spiritual 
dynamic that makes religion real and makes us conscious cooperators 
with God—even to the production of food. To this end, I would pro- 
pose the following suggestions as a basis for the revaluation of rural | 
work in the Christian program for China: 


il. That the rural Church be magnified. 


2. That all rural workers, preachers and teachers be encouraged 
to secure such specialized rural training as is or may be made available. 
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3. That all rural preachers and teachers be encouraged to engage 
in such forms of service as will bring about improvements in agriculture 
and rural life. | 

4. That such forms of service be considered on a par with edu- 
cational, medical, and evangelistic activities. 

5. That a careful study be made of the China field to indicate how 
personnel, institutions, funds, equipment including land, can be used 
or realigned to provide training that will help prospective Christian 
workers to a knowledge of the methods of improving country life, and 
to show the religious significance of rural productive factors and pro- 
cesses, aS an aid to a knowledge of God, and to the interpretation and 
application and an experience of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


* 


Confucianism and Superstition 


HOMER H. DUBS 


N our general condemnation of the “heathen Chinese’”’ as super- 
stitious and worshippers of gods and spirits innumerable, we 
are likely to forget that in China, as in medieval Europe, there 
were two attitudes towards spirits and objects of superstitious 

reverence: one taken by the educated, and quite a different one taken 
by the people, and that it is not just to lump a whole people together in 
one judgment. In particular we forget that Confucianism, especially 
in its first centuries, was an attack upon superstition in favor of a more 
rational view of the universe. It is the purpose of this paper to il- 
lustrate just how far the Confucian opposition to superstition has gone, 
and how far that affected the early Confucian attitude to spiritual beings. 
In order to gain a just view of what Confucianism was, we must 
first remind ourselves of the early Chinese religion, against which back- 
ground Confucianism appeared. Like that of all other early peoples, 
it was an animism with belief in hosts of spirits, especially the spirits 
of the dead. ‘There is good reason for thinking that ancestor wor- 
ship was one of the most ancient elements of Chinese religion. When 
a man died, someone went up on top of the house or out on the road, 
and with loud cries, called back the wandering spirit of the departed. 
It was then conducted back into the body and the ancestral tablet, where 
its power could be utilized and supplicated for the benefit of the family. 
There were innumerable observances in connection with burial and the 
preparation of the corpse, the filling of the mouth with food, the 
placing of various amulets on the body, even the burial of large amounts 
of costly articles with the deceased, his sword, bow and arrows, eating 
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utensils, and other articles for his use, even to the extent of sometimes 
immolating wives or retainers with his body. After death there was 
sacrifice to his spirit, and the Son of Heaven regularly sacrificed to seven 
generations of ancestors, to his six proximate ancestors and to the founder 
of his family—this was providing for the wants of the deceased. To 
make this sacrifice more lifelike, a young descendant took the part of 
the deceased, and received the offerings of food and drink in his 
place. Afterwards there was a feast in connection with the sacrifice, 
This ancestor worship was the means of cementing the solidarity of 
the family and clan, and was the nucleus of the sentiment of filial piety 
and reverence for elders which was the root of so much of Chinese 
morals. 

Besides this ancestor worship there was a worship of the imper- 
sonal nature powers, which is now supposed to be the very earliest stage 
in the development of primitive religions. Heaven, earth, the four 
quarters of the compass, mountains, streams, winds, the grains, the local 
district, each were worshipped and prayed to. In rich burials, the 
images of most important of these deities were placed on the body of 
the deceased. Hedven was represented by a flat round disk of jade, 
Earth by an object representing a hollow cylinder placed within a rect- 
angular parallelopiped, the North by a semi-circular fat disk, the West 
by a schematic figure of a tiger (tigers were common in the western 
hills), etc., which objects have come down to us out of ancient graves. 
The quite geometrical form of these images (with the single exception 
of the West, which is allusive) shows the impersonal nature of these 
nature deities. But early worship of these nature powers and of 
the spirits of the deceased were amalgamated. Hou Tsi, Shun’s 
Minister of Agriculture, was taken to represent the grains, and wor- 
shipped with them. Kou Lung was taken to represent the land, and 
“in the sacrifice to Heaven all the Kings are included with High Heaven 
and are sacrificed to,’ that is, the ancestors of the Emperor, the Kings, 
as a body were taken to represent Heaven, and in the place of Heaven 
received the sacrifice. These gods could be appealed to by sacrifice 
and moved by offerings. As nature forces, they expressed themselves 
in the weather, astronomical phenomena, portents, and there arose the 
art of divination, fortelling the future by the weather, or by the cracks 
made upon a prepared tortoise-shell by roasting it, or by the con- 
figuration made by throwing down the stalks of the milfoil. The art 
of divination came to be cultivated and systematized into the Book of 
Changes; the diviner was a regular official at the court of every prince; 
his functions were combined with those of the exorcist. When the 
Emperor went from one place to another, he was preceded by these 


(1.) Cf. tH 20. This passage, together with the other quotations 
from Hsiintze will be found in my forthcoming translation, “The Work of Hsuntze. 
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exorcists who removed all evil influences from his path.? Hunchbacks 
and cripples were usually employed for these posts. In drought there 
was prayer for rain; at an eclipse there was an effort made to prevent 
the sun or moon being devoured; an unusual event, such as a rain of 
shooting stars or unusual noise made by a kitchen utensil, stirred the 
countryside into a fever of apprehension. Superstition, fortune-telling 
divination were widely practised. 

In addition to these superstitious beliefs, reflective thought had 
also come to the conviction that there was one supreme God ruling 
the universe. He is given various attributes, which show that the 
ancient Chinese had a very high conception of Him. He was identified 
with the highest of the nature deities, Heaven, and in the Classics, 
that is the term usually used, though others are also employed.* But 
Heaven or God is not the sole god, rather He existed besides these 
others, and such a monotheistic conception was probably confined to 
the intellectual leaders, while the people remained in superstition. 

While reflective thought in China did not begin with Confucius 
and Laotze, yet our knowledge of Chinese philosophy begins with them. 
Confucius represented the best elements of his time: like a fine gentle- 
man of the old school, he conserved the best of the cultural and ethical 
heritage of his people, and passed it on with the impress of his per- 
sonality to mould a nation. — | 

But the Chinese have never developed any religious geniuses; 
their talent has been to deal with the present world in its social and 
economic aspects. Confucius was not a religious genius, but a moral 
and social reformer who sought to remedy the evils of his time by re- 
turning to the spirit of the ancient heroes of the race. But he had 
gained a philosophic world-view; he saw that reform came, not by 
dependence upon the spirits—that had been tried again and again with- 
out result—but by human effort, and the gospel which this ““wooden- 
tongued bell’’ pealed forth was “Reform yourselves.” His call was for 
a moral reformation of individuals, beginning with the top ranks of 
society, so that their influence should spread downward and permeate 
the social mass. He believed mightily in the ability of every individual 
to correct his own faults, and sought to lay before him a perfect pattern 
of conduct so that all could mould themselves thereby. 


(2.) @ ¥ 18 #8 TE M@ f. 10. Hsiintze lived in the third century B.C., and is one 
of our best ancient witnesses for these customs. 


(3.) Prof. Ross’ opinion that this conception of God was the primitive religion of 
China contradicts our knowledge of the development of primitive religions, in which 
such a belief comes late in the development of religion. His theory rests upon 
the assumption that the Book of History is a trustworthy account throughout, for 
this belief is found in the first book of the Book of History. But Mencius was 
sceptical as to the trustworthiness of the Book of History; Confucius is supposed 
to have edited it, and it is probably that others edited it previous to him. 
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In this advocacy of reform, Confucius got far away from the 
superstitious beliefs of the time. Indeed education and the progress of 
civilization had already gone far in undermining their influence upon 
the practical-minded Chinese; at the imperial court we find Laotze 
abandoning belief in all personal spirits or Spirit altogether, and turn- 
ing to the quite philosophic concept of an impersonal Tao or Law of 
the Universe, which manifested itself equally in Nature and in morals. 
But Confucius did not depart that far from the spirit of the ancient . 
Chinese culture; while he was not a religious genius, yet he had a 
truly religious spirit. He felt that Heaven had given him a divine 
mission to spread the truth among his people, and that even arrest 
and danger of death could not prevail against the will of Heaven’, 
and that the recognition of Heaven was all that he wanted, he cared not 
for men’s praises.” Such a religious spirit was even superior to that of 
Socrates, whose trust was only in his familiar daemon. 

But the very loftiness of Confucius’ concept of Heaven led him to 
see the futility of the superstitious practices of the times. He felt the 
difficulty of penetrating the veil of the other world, and his famous saying, 
“While you do not know life, how can you know about death?’’® well ex- 
pressed his attitude to all other worldly mysteries. The service of the. 
spirits of the dead he did not pretend to understand. Probably he had 
serious doubts as to the existence of these spirits and of the material ef- 
ficacy of sacrifice to them, which constituted the major part of the religion 
of the day, for it is recorded, “He sacrificed to the dead, as if they 
were present. He sacrificed to the spirits, as if the spirits were present.” 
This word, “as if’ is clearly expressed in the Chinese, and certainly 
implies doubt in the mind of Confucius of these superstitious beliefs. 
But he saw the great social and moral value of these sacrifices, how 
they cemented the social bonds of the family and clan in sacrificing to 
the common ancestors, and how the social sanctions which lay at the 
foundation of the Chinese culture were perpetuated and preserved by 
these ceremonies, and so Confucius felt that these ceremonies must be 
continued, because of their own intrinsic value, whatever be the facts 
as to the existence of the spirits which were supposed to be served. 
Here we find the germ of the tremendous exaltation of rite and ceremony 
in China, which has preserved the race as a successful abiding cultural 
unit, and yet left a seed of insincerity in the hearts of many educated 
men. Towards prayer he took a similar attitude. Heaven's law was 
just and invariable, prayer to avert the just punishment of Heaven was 
useless. As for prayer for the sick, he rejected it. A righteous life 


(4.) Analects IX, v. 

(5.) Analects XIV, xxxvii. 
(6.) Analects XI, xi. 

(7.) Analects III, xii. 

{8.) Analects ITI, xiii. 
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was the best prayer that could be offered; it was “praying for a long 
time;”’ and particular petitions in time of trouble should not be offered.® 
Thus Confucius rejected prayer in the ordinary sense of the word and 
doubted the existence of spirits. As for divination, he never men- 
tioned it.” Probably the advance of culture had already discredited it in 
the eyes of intelligent men. In the Book of History we already 
find the statement, “Divination, when fortunate, may not be repeated,”™ 
which itself indicates a not wholly credulous attitude to divination. Con- 
fucius, while personally religious, did not emphasize his religious con- 
victions. He was too intelligent to believe in the popular religion of 
his day, and the agnosticism thereto which he passed on to his dis- 
ciples, reflects credit on him as a man of penetration who saw: the falsity 
of superstition, although he did not see the way to a true conception 
of the Divine Spirit. 

Not all of Confucius’ disciples caught their master’s spirit in 
religious matters. In the very interesting writing called the “Doctrine 
of the Mean,” which expresses more the popular attitude, since it was 
written by a man of a lower degree of philosophic insight than 
Confucius or Mencius, we find a quite different attitude towards spiri- 
tual beings and superstitious observances. Here we find a credulous 
belief in the spirits both of the dead and of nature powers. The author 
said that these spirits 


“enter into all things and there is nothing without them. They cause 
all the people in the empire to fast and purify themselves, and array 
themselves in their richest dresses, in order to attend at their sacrifices. 
Then, like overtiowing water, they seem to be over the heads, and on the 
tight and left of the worshippers.”!* 


Similarily he declared that future good and evil indicates itself by for- 
tunate or unfortunate omens which can be observed by the milfoil and 
tortoise-shell, the recognized methods of divination, and by movements 
of the limbs, so that the wise man can certainly foreknow coming 
calamity or happiness.** Such was probably the belief of even the 
average Confucian scholar, and it was certainly that of the mass of 
the people. While there is nothing explicit in the Analects which 
contradicts such a belief, yet it is in great contrast to the spirit of 
doubt of superstitious beliefs which is embedded there. In these two 


(9.) Analects VII, xxxiii. 

(10.) The single mention in the Analects of the Book of Changes is suspicious 
and may be spurious, especially in view of the lack of mention of it in Mencius, 
Hsiintze, or any other Confucian document previous to the second century B.C. This 
mention in the Analects may have been inserted to give authority to the Book of 

as one of the Classics, for the Five Classics were those works mentioned or 
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composed by Confucius. 
(11.) Book of History II, I, 18. 
(12.) Doctrine of the Mean, XVI, 2, 3. 
(13.) Doctrine of the Mean, XXIV. 
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writings we find the two poles between which subsequent Confucian 
thought swung, that of superstitious reverence and that of performance 
of the ceremonies while doubting or denying their reality. 


* * * 


A century intervened between Confucius and Mencius, and during 
that time Micianism arose with its utilitarian ethics and superstitious 
belief in Heaven and spirits as aiding man in the ethical life. Micianism 
became so influential that it threatened to supplant Confucianism, and 
had it not been for the strong defence of Confucianism and attack upon 
other doctrines by the two strong personalities of Mencius and Hsiintze, 
it is quite possible that China would now be revering Micius and not 
Confucius. The reaction of the Confucianists against the superstition 
of Micius aided the tendency towards agnosticism already started by 
Confucius. We find that Mencius took almost the same attitude 
towards spiritual beings as did Confucius, though he was a trifle more 
distant, and lacked that intimate trust in Heaven’s providential care 
which characterized Confucius. In him the rejection of prayer has gone 
so far that he does not even mention it, likewise the rejection of divina- 
tion and the Book ‘of Changes is so pronounced that he felt it beneath 
notice. The spirits are only mentioned once, and then not the spirits 
of ancestors, to whom the most superstitious reverence has been given, 
but the nature spirits, in passage where Mencius says that the people 
are the most important element in the government, the spirits of the 
land and grain the second and the ruler the least important.’* Thus 
we find that all superstitious observances have vanished. Or rather 
the superstitious element in the observances is gone, for we find Mencius 
putting the same emphasis upon the funeral ceremonies and mourning 
as did Confucius, and even stressing ceremonies more than did his 
Master. He got the prince of Lu to observe the three years’ mourning 
for the death of his parent, at the time an innovation in Lu, and he 
gave his own mother such a sumptuous burial that even Confucians 
criticized him for it."° But it was the moral effect which Mencius 
stressed, not the superstitious observance. 

Heaven is for Mencius the incarnation of the moral law,’® and the 
Power which determines human destiny according to this moral law.” 
Hence calamities and happiness are not accidentally conferred by a caprici- 
ous Deity, but are the natural result of man’s own moral life.** Those 
who accord with Heaven are preserved, they who rebel against Heaven 


(14.)Mencius VII, II, xiv, 1. 

(15.) Mencius III, I, ii; II, I, vii. 

(16.) Mencius I, II, iii, 2, II. I. vii, 2; VI, I. xvi. 1. 

(17.) Mencius I, II, xiv, 3; I, II, xvi, 3; II, II, xiv, 5, et al. 
(18.) Mencius II, I, iv, 5, 6. | 
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perish." ‘The true service of Heaven consists in doing one’s duty.” 
Thus Heaven is almost wholly a moral Power. But Heaven produces 
all things’ including man, and has conferred man’s natural powers.** 
Here we have a concept of Heaven that is rather Deistic than Christian ; 
Heaven is somewhat personalized, but it is rather Heaven as the moral 
law which takes the prominent place in Mencius’ religious teaching. 
Mencius has gone one step further than Confucius; not only have all 
superstitions vanished, but the belief .in the personal God of the Odes 
and History is waning. 


(19.) Mencius IV, I, vii. 
(20.) Mencius VI, I, i. 
(21.) Mencius III, I, v, 3. 
(22.) Mencius VI, I, vii. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Ancient Creed and Modern Faith 


LIN PU-CHI 


N the year 325 there was held in Nicaea, a town of Bithynia in 
Asia Minor, a great Church Council, the first of the so-called 
“ecumenical councils.’”’ At this council, a creed was formulated, 
which has ever since borne the name of the Creed of Nicaea, 

even though its original contents have been amended and expanded by 
later councils. It is now 1600 years since the Council was held; yet 
it is regarded as an event of such great moment in the history of 
Christianity, that many churches in the west celebrated it in 1925. In 
China, the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui celebrated the sixteenth cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Nicene Council on November Ist, 1925, “All 
Saints Day.’’ Other vestiges of the great Council have long been for- 
gotten, but the Creed remains prominent to this day. It is evident 
therefore that this celebration is for its achievement—the theological 
formulation—rather than for the Council itself. One is inciined then 
to ask, “What, indeed, is the value of an ancient Creed?” “What is 
the relationship between an ancient Creed and modern faith?’ It is 
with a view to answering these questions that this article has been 
attempted. 

' ‘There are three things characteristic of the modern age. First, it 
is progressive, or forward-looking, rather than retrospective or back- 
ward-looking. The nation as well as the individual is ever alert for 
what is going to turn up to-morrow. Science, art, education, philosophy, 
politics, discoveries and new inventions all conspire to insure progress 
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and to give a better future. The statesman endeavours to give better 
government, the student tries to explore a step further into the realm 
of truth, the patriot seeks to improve the status of his nation and 
conserve what is best in his national heritage, the artisan tries to pro- 
duce better workmanship, the farmer yearns to get better crops, the 
engineer contrives to make a new invention. In the midst of the hard 
struggle against nature and social environment, the modern man cannot 
help but become progressive. Secondly, the modern age emphasizes life 
and its practical values rather than theories and speculations. Things 
are tested not by how much they appeal to the imagination, or how 
thoroughly they are shaped by the intellect, but by how well they can 
stand the acid test of daily experience. After all what is the use of 
theories, intellectual assent, or even philosophy unless they can serve 
as guides in actual human living? Thirdly, the modern spirit is demo- 
cratic. Whatever is of value should, so to speak, be socialized. There 
must be no aristocracy in government, in religion, nor in the realm 
of thought. Every individual is recognized in his due place and for 
his full intrinsic value. His opinion has as much right to appear before 
the public as that of any other person, and if correct, to be accepted 
by them. He reserves the right of believing what he deems to be the 
dictates of his own conscience. Indeed, freedom in its highest expres- 
sion is not possible unless it is fostered on the soil of democracy. } 
Thus we see that the modern spirit is progressive, pragmatic, and 
democratic. In the midst of such spiritual standards, what type of 
religious faith has been evolved? What is the modern man’s belief? 
It is assumed that the use of a creed or creeds, drawn up centuries. 
ago by people who lived in an entirely different social environment, and 
had altogether different psychological experiences, is not in accordance. 
with the spirit of the modern age. It is looking back into the dim 
past, rather than launching out into the bright future. A creed is 
essentially a theological formula, a product of the trained \ntellect. It is 
not necessary that a man who intellectually assents to all the articles 
of the creed should also be able to live out the kind of holy 
and useful life required of the Christian. Those who do _ not 
possess the proper perspective for the use of the creed are apt to be 
circumscribed by it. Their personal conviction and liberty are likely 
to yield to the authority of those who formulated the creed. In other 
words, the spirit has no use for the creed, it revolts against the past, 
against authority, and against whatever is not primarily vital and active. 
Dean Shailer Mathews in his new book called the “Faith of Modernism” 
says, “Religions spring from human needs. [Each has grown as its 
teachings and institutions have satisfied creative souls. Each has become 
an enemy of progress when it has fastened upon society the authority. 
of the past. The ideals of the past have then become the source of 
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injustice for the present; the hopes of the past, the conventions of the 
present; the spiritual achievements of the past, the inhibitions of the 
present. 

“The history of Christianity is one of successive applications of a 
religious inheritance to new needs. Jewish Christianity fulfilled the 
hopes of the Jews; patristic Christianity gave metaphysical satisfaction 
to those who wished for immortality; Roman Christianity gave order 
and unity to the western world; Protestantism satisfied the needs of those 
souls that had been touched by the new spirit of nationalism and economic 
independence. Each advance broke the mortmain of the past and led to 
reformation. . . . Christians have never had a static system of phil- 
osophy or a finished theology. They have been moved by a spiritual 
loyalty to a succession of institutions and groups. These, like a coral 
island, have been built up by innumerable lives. According to their best 
intelligence, and in response to actual currents of life men have organized 
methods for expressing their loyalty to Jesus as Saviour, and their faith 
in a loving God.”’ 

On the other hand, the past is not altogether to be discarded. It 
contains values which the modern man would do well to conserve. It 
is still a rich mine out of which abundant wealth can be excavated. 
Against the argument that the modern spirit is progressive and looks 
forward, it may be urged that human nature is a unity. In the matter 
of religion, there cannot be a division between the past and the present. 
What a true follower of -Jesus believed in the 4th century is what we 
in the 20th century still believe. Granting a certain degree 6f variation 
in the interpretation of each new age, the fundamental conviction is 
the same regarding the spiritual realities revealed by Jesus. We believe 
in the same God our Father, maker of heaven and earth, and of things 
visible and invisible. We believe in the same Lord Jesus Christ, real 
God and perfect man, who came as God incarnate to show men the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. We believe in the same Holy Spirit, whose 
activity continues all through the ages, quickening men and leading 
them into the knowledge of truth, and liberty. Thus the use of the 
creed is not an illegitimate method of articulating our convictions, even 
though it was formulated by ancient theologians. The constitution of 
the United States was drawn up by people who could not dream of 
the state of things in the 20th Century. They lived in an absolutely 
different social environment from that of the modern Philadelphia or 
Baltimore. And yet that constitution remains good to-day. Both na- 
tional sentiment and its intrinsic worth give warrant that its authority 
is binding on the American Commonwealth now and for the years to 
come. So with our creed, the Nicene Creed in particular; as a sort 
of spiritual constitution, though it admits of modern interpretation to 
suit the light and need of the modern age, has yet remained immune 
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from the ravages of time. We look back to it with pride and veneration: 
it is a precious legacy left to us by our spiritual ancestors. 

Against the argument that the modern spirit emphasizes life rather 
than theology, be it understood that the use of a creed does not preclude 
the Christian life. By all means let us live the Christ-like life of service 
and sacrifice, feeling what Christ felt, saying what He would say, be- 
having as He would do on similar occasions, and maintaining the same 
attitude of love and good will towards our fellowmen as the Godman 
once did upon earth. But that is no reason why we should not retain 
some sort of theology, which is our interpretation of the mysteries of 
spiritual experiences crystalized into a written formula. Theology is an 
intellectual necessity. Because a man has a mind to think and must 
think, he must give expression to his religious thinking. Theology helps 
life rather than hinders it. 

Against the argument that the modern spirit is democratic, and 
will not bow to authority, it may be pointed out that it is a dangerous 
thing to let individualism run wild. It is a fallacy to think that any 
person young or old, educated or unlettered has the right to believe 
what seems right in his own mind. It means religious anarchy, and 
Bolshevism. Religious liberty does not banish all authority out of court; 
in fact, real liberty is only possible within the bounds of legitimate 
authority. For general safety, it is a great advantage to have an officially 
adopted creed; and the one drawn up by the council of Nicaea is what 
the church still holds and is not ashamed of. 

Besides the three characteristics of the modern age mentioned above, 
there is one more important note of the present century, that is the 
historical outlook in all lines of study. There are many things which 
we cannot understand except in the light of history. They seem isolated, 
meaningless, or even objectionable, but when we enquire into their 
origins and development, follow causes and effects and relate the sequences 
of the things in question, then we see the whole as in broad daylight. 
It is a new revaluation. Already many discoveries have been made by 
dint of this historical attitude and historical method. Together with 
the scientific method, it serves as an indispensable tool in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and enlightened knowledge is the mother of a right attitude 
and right belief. ) 

In the realm of religion too, we have still a great deal to learn 
from history. People talk of a “Chinese Church” nowadays, or an 
“indigenous Christianity.” Now just what is “Chinese Christianity?” 
Is it a form of Christianity altogether different from that of the West? 
It is alleged that all ecclesiastical institutions, forms, rituals and all 
external expressions of the Christian religion are of Western abstraction ; 
hence they are to be eliminated from Chinese Christianity. Chinese 
Christianity is to produce her own type, creeds, ministry, and organiza- 
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tion. Literature, architecture, religious worship, church government— 
these are to be altogether “indigenous” products, then we shall have 
“Chinese Christianity.” While believing that the Holy Spirit works 
through the ages, and each succeeding age has its distinctive contribution 
to make through the guidance of the Spirit, and that each people that 
embraces the faith of Christ have their own way of expressing it, yet 
the principle of historic continuity must not be disregarded. It is a 
psychological impossibility. Psychology tells us that the human mind 
is a unity, that you cannot sever the past from the present, that you 
must build the present upon the foundation of the past. In other words, 
our habits persist, and have to be taken into consideration whenever we 
try to start something new. What is true of the individual is true also 
of humanity in general. In so far as the Kast and the West both 
share the experiences of humanity, and both have a common heritage, 
it is invalid to say that the East may cut herself off from the history 
of the West. Historic continuity is forced upon us whether we like it 
or not. And that historic legacy is not altogether bad and burdensome. 
The duty of the modern man is to discover the spirit underlying the 
achievements of ancient peoples and make it their own; and in that spirit 
endeavour to carry religion and civilization a step further as their 
quota of the legacy bequeathed to posterity. 

Thus from the general point of view, we see that the Creed has 
immensé value, and has an intimate bearing upon modern man’s belief. 
The Nicene Creed, or the particular Nicene theology, however, is some- 
thing that deserves special attention nowadays, owing to the fact that 
almost the same dubious theology is found to-day as in the 4th century. 
Now the particular Nicene theology is this. Arius, a presbyter of 
Alexandria, held and taught that Jesus Christ was not God in the 
sense that God is almighty and eternal. His argument runs somewhat 
as follows: Christ is the “Son of God”; being a Son, there was a 
time when the Son was not. He was created of God, and was inferior. 
He used the word “homoiousios” to denote the nature of our Lord, 
that is “of like nature’ with God. Here the divinity of God Incarnate 
was challenged. The orthodox party held that Christ could not be but 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of one essence with the 
Father. The Confession finally adopted was as follows: “And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, begotten of the Father, only begotten, 
that is from the essence of the Father, God of God, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of one essence with the 
Father, by whom all things were made, both things in heaven and in 
earth.” 

The divinity of our Lord forms the very core of Christianity. It 
is unimaginable that the founder of this supreme religion, the one 
whom we worship and adore, from whom we draw inspiration and life, 
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can be anything but divine. And yet, this fundamental fact and faith 
has been challenged time and again nowadays. It is with a view to 
vindicating this fact, that the Nicene Confession should be reasserted 
by the Chinese Church. For instance, one writer in “Life” says: “] 
believe that the human race has produced no figure who by virtue 
of his character and teachings has more of a right to symbolize the 
ethical and spiritual aspirations of mankind. Man’s view of God will 
always be richer because of the large number of people who have come 
to think of the character of God in terms of the character of Jesus, 
I do desire to point out, however, that Jesus was by no means infallible, 
and that in some of our ethical and religious thought, we have gone 
beyond him. Moreover, in making him our God, instead of one of the 
great human leaders of the race, we have robbed him of much of his 
vitality, and have done violence in all probability to his. conception of 
his work and person.” (Vol. V. No. 10. Pages 16-17.) Another 
person wrote in a tract entitled “Christianity in the Light of To-day” 
(published by the Publication Department of the National Committee of 
Y. M. C. A.) as follows in translation :— 


“If we eliminate all prejudices, and study the life and doings of 
Jesus in all sincerity, we shall be able to understand that his life is 
one of the greatest facts of history. We shall recognize that his per- 
sonality is so unique that we cannot find a parallel in all the ages, 
and that he is worthy of being the teacher and master of the millions. 
But we must note, that while we attribute to him a great personality, 
we must not think that he is co-equal with divinity, or one of the 
three persons in the Godhead or Trinity, as some people suppose. _ Jesus 
never thought of this himself, for he said “The father is greater 
than I”; or again, “Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
but God.” He was conscious that he was in full concord with God, 
so much so that his whole life seemed as if existing in God. His 
work was God’s work in him. Christ also realized that he had a special 
message from God to men. That consciousness was so deep and mys- 
tical, that the ordinary man could not and cannot understand it. But 
we may not for that reason call him divine. Our failure to grasp his 
consciousness is probably due to our smallness of comprehension. In 
the opinion of Christ his superb consciousness is within the possibility 
of any ordinary person. Did he not call himself ‘Son of God’? But 
meantime, he said that ‘Ye are the children of God!’ Did he not pro- 
fess that he could do wondrous works? Meantime he said ‘greater 
things than these ye shall do.’ Did he not feel that God was in him. 
Meanwhile he said, “The kingdom of God is within you.’ ” 


The same writer goes on to say: “It is natural that given such 
a man as Christ, people should eventually come to regard him as God. 
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He was a great, perfect and superb man, therefore, to him has been 
attributed divinity, and he has been worshipped by millions of people.” 

That Jesus is “very God of very God” is one thing, that He was 
a perfect man and eventually came to be regarded as God is quite 
another thing. The divinity of our Lord is here at stake. It is not 
possible to enumerate all the evidences for his divinity afforded by his 
teaching, or his work, or other things, within the compass of this 
article. It is safe to assert, however, that they are quite conclusive, and 
that there is little room left for doubt on this point. And yet our two 
quotations show that among Chinese thinkers to-day, there are those who 
do not believe in the divinity of our Lord. This is why the modern 
age should pay redoubled attention to the Nicene theology. The faith 
of the 4th century is still our faith; the formula of the ancient council 
should still be the norm of our belief; it is still not old-fashioned to 
sing: “Faith of our fathers, holy faith, we will be true to thee till 
death.” 

The Council of Nicaea has at least three more lessons for the 
modern age. First, the religious fervour of its members. In spite 
of their defects and narrowness, they ‘vere intensely keen and serious. 
Religion and belief in Christ was a life and death question with them. 
They were willing to fight for it with all their might, and were ready 
also to die for it. For the modern age, religion is a loose thing; 


liberty is gained at the expense of stability. There are too many people 


who would sneer at a quarrel over a “single diphthong,” or a squabble 
over an “iota.’””’ But Carlyle, the man who made the latter cynical 
criticism, retracted it before his death. Says Professor Foley: “To 
the Nicenes, as to us, it was no trivial matter; it was a question of 
life and death, the survival of paganism or of Christianity. They sought 
an answer to the inquiry: ‘Who was Jesus Christ?’ Was he God 
Incarnate; or a created half God; or as in the modern dilution, an 
apotheosized man? Thus the centre of Nicene theology was the mean- 
ing of incarnation: and an incarnation involves two terms.—He was 
human and divine.” The new order needs the old ardour! 

Second. the Nicene Council teaches respect for truth. Truth 
is many-sided ; the truth-seeker should be one who can see the various 
sides of it, and can give a fair judgment. Oftentimes truth is not an 
either-or proposition, but a both-and proposition. Christ was both God 
and man. The best minds of the world have been compelled to believe 
that He is real God and perfect man. The trouble with heretics is 
that they cannot see both sides of the question. -.\ man possesses both 
spirit and body. The Christian religion consists in both right belief and 
good action. Freedom in thought, in faith, in speech, in action and 
authority whereby these are circumscribed are both essential to our 
existence. There are values to be conserved both in things of the past 
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and things of the present. The Chinese Church would do well to learn 
this lesson from the Nicene Council. 

Third, the Nicene Council teaches us to elevate Christ above all 
other things. There is a tendency in this modern age to lower the 
esteem of Christ, a tendency to divest Him of the divinity which is 
the very essence of God Incarnate. The two instances quoted above 
are an indication of the general spirit current in our days. That spirit 
spells the decline of our glorious religion; an ascending Church is the 
one that elevates Christ, and identifies itself more and more with him, 
and carries out his commission. The reasons for this spirit are not 
hard to find out; the rationalistic and materialistic philosophy of the 
modern age has very much to do with it; and the study of Com- 
parative Religions is another detrimental factor in divesting Christ of 
the veneration and adoration which belongs to him alone as the Revealer 
of God, and the Saviour of men. Let the nascent, indigenous Chinese 
Church make such experiments, and introduce such innovations as- 
will best fit the religion of Christ to the spiritual needs of the Chinese 
people, but she can ill afford to overlook this fact, that Christ Jesus 
whose followers we profess to be, and whom we admit as the head, 
the trunk of the Church, is nothing, yea, not the lightest degree, 
less than real God, very God of very God—the lesson inculcated by the 
fathers of the Council of Nicaea. ‘‘Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


The Psychology of “Proprietorship” 


J. C. GRIFFITH 


legitimately do so to a boot-legger but not to a live missionary. 
The nature and principles of mental reaction ought to be of 
particular interest to people like us, who are trying to introduce 
a new message to vast populations. The study is of practical value in 
getting others to believe our message. It has, perhaps, still greater 
value in teaching us how to get them to become, not only passive ac- 
ceptors of that message, but active upholders and disseminators of it. 
In fact the subject is quite worthy of a special place on the curriculum 
of every institution which prepares men and women for the mission 


field. 


HAT sounds pretty dry and uninteresting, does it? Well, it might 
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But it is not from the theoretic point of view the present sug- 
gestions are offered, but from a very simple and practical one. We 
want Chinese Christians to feel that the Church is theirs and to rule it. 
We want them to be interested in it and to support it. We want 
them to realize its value and therefore to propagate it. These three 
“wants” are just the three “self” slogans with which we have been familiar 
for years past,—self-government, self-support and _ self-propagation. 

But how are they to be attained? How do people arrive at a sense 
of proprietorship? What is the secret of interest? Whence comes the 
discovery of religious value? Let us try to answer these questions. 

To begin with, we may safely make the assertion that people are 
not likely to feel a real sense of ownership in anything over which 
they have no control. The farm lad who has been repeatedly told that 
this lamb or that calf is his, but as often finds that he has no control 
over its subsequent fate, produce or price, soon learns to regard such 
vague ownership as valueless. He loses interest. We may assure the 
Chinese Christians every new moon that the Church being established 
among them is theirs, but unless they can exercise control in it the 
assurance will mean nothing to them. So, if I am keeping properly 
in mind the psychology of my Chinese fellow-Christians, I shall give 
them a real share in the management of the Christian group. And 
I shall not give it to them: grudgingly. [ shall be constantly looking 
for opportunities to do so and to retire into the background myself. 

But power, if it is not to run wild, needs a balance wheel. A 
stake in the business gives a sense of responsibility. Besides, invest- 
ment and heart interest mutually stimulate each other. The more in- 
vested, in. work or money, the greater the real interest. The greater 
the interest in an enterprise, the more will be gladly put into it. It is 
so everywhere. It is a law of the human mind. 

An illuminating conversation, illustrative of this fact, once occurred 
when the writer was escorting through the Changte field a visiting 
deputation from another Mission. ‘he Chairman of the deputation, 
in his efforts to find out as many facts as possible about the working 
of self-support, was questioning a country evangelist who happened to 
be the very person who had most opposed the new policy when it was 
initiated. The conversation was approximately as follows :— 


“T see you have just built a new church. How many people will 
it hold?” 

“Probably more than three hundred.” 

“T hear you have only one hundred baptized Christians. They must 
be deeply interested to undertake so much with no help from the Mis- 
sion. How do you account for it?” 


“T cannot say. They just seem to feel that way.” 
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“Have they always been so interested and warm-hearted as they 
seem to be now?” 

“Well, no. They are certainly more zealous than eaeriy. They 
have given much voluntary work as well as money to build this new 
church. They also pay nearly all the salary of the evangelist, though 
no man in the congregation earns so much as fifteen dollars a month.” 

“Has the congregation always helped to pay the salary of the 
evangelist ?” 

“Qh! no! Formerly the missionaries managed all church affairs 
and engaged all evangelists, only requiring that we provide our own 
places of worship. Now they have changed the custom. As soon as 
a town, or even half a county, has a few tens of baptized Christians 
they refuse to send an evangelist to them and say they must choose 
one for themselves and manage their own affairs. The Mission will 
give aid for a while, but it grows less each year, and after a few years 
ceases altogether. The missionaries say they are here only to help us 
start our own Chinese Church.”’ 

“And do the Christians feel any more than formerly that the Church 
is theirs ?”’ 

“Certainly. They never felt that at all a few years ago. But, 
somehow, they feel it more and more now. Even unbelievers cannot 
taunt us on that point as they once did.” — 

As a matter of fact this evangelist and his salle had been led, 
without knowing how, to an almost complete reversal of their old and 
wrong view of the church and of their duty to it. 

But let us note, again, the psychological principle that people always 
take more genuine and hearty interest in that, to the doing of which 
they contribute of their own labour. The missionary whose main effort 
is given to doing his own work faithfully, but who does not carefully 
plan means for drawing Christian converts into some voluntary service 
is surely making a mistake. His very devotion and unselfishness may, 
by its mis-direction, be injuring the young Christian church. 

The missionary may hesitate to ask native Christians to help, 
without remuneration, in a work which he is directing. They think 
of it as his work and his responsibility. Their labour looks like a gift 
from the poor to the rich. Such a feeling can sour the cream of ser- 
vice. ‘For this and for other reasons it is much better that the method 
of organization should throw responsibility upon the local Christians, 
with the missionary working in the role of their helper rather than the 
reverse. With the organization belonging to themselves voluntary ser- 
vice is more easily understood and more easily urged. 

And now, for our final question. How do people discover the real 
nature and content of Christ’s gospel of Salvation? Not by mere in- 
tellectual assent, certainly. Nor yet by faith only. It was said to ~ 
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the Israelites of old:—‘‘Every place that the sole of your foot shalt 
tread upon, to you have I given it.” That was their only and sufficient 
land-deed. Their real knowledge of the goodness of each square mile 
of the promised land came when they actually stood upon its soil. That 
was when enthusiasm rose. That was when they felt it was worth 
passing on, as an inheritance, to others. 

Jesus said:—“If any man willeth to do, he shall know.” He shall 
know the joyful secret of the Lord. He shall feel that what he has 
received is worth passing on to others. He who can be led into some 
sacrifice and service for others is the one who can be most easily led 
to do more, because in doing the will of God he has tasted something 
of the sweetness of its reward. Our methods must be arranged with 
clear recognition of these fundamental, spiritual and mental processes 
and facts, or much of our work will fall to the ground. We simply 
must plan to put all kinds of responsibility upon our Chinese brothers if 
their church is to become the joyful and virile institution which it 
ought to be. : 

All the causes and effects which we have been discussing work 
reciprocally, of course, but the will and the intelligence to initiate the 
process rests, in large measure, with the missionary and constitutes his 


responsibility. 


Some of China’s Roots* 


FRANK RAWLINSON 


more China is trying to fit into a changing world. This means 

entrance into a puzzling and new experience for many Chinese. 

Many of their present difficulties and desires are rooted in 
their past. China is changing very leisurely. And neither China 
or the world knows precisely what is taking place in the other. Once 
in culture China was ahead of the West. Now industrially and scienti- 
fically China is trying to catch up. “Why is this readjustment on the 
part of China so slow?’ “What is the matter with China?’ Such 
are some of the queries flung out by Westerners who find it irksome 
waiting for China to catch up in her own way and time. 

Easy answers to these impatient queries are not wanting. “China 
lacks capacity for modern political organization.” Thus speaks the 
diplomat. To this some merchants add, ““A weak sense of treaty obliga- 
tion.” Some missionaries seek to wrap all China’s shortcomings and 
difficulties in the idea of “sin,” a term which covers a multitude of 


HINA’S political, industrial and social life is changing. Further- 


*This being the second of a series of articles which may be finally published in 
book form the footnotes are numbered to follow those of the previous article. 
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vague things. China’s difficulties, however, are not due to any particular 
Chinese degree or type of sinfulness. The “weak sense of treaty 
obligations” is simply the obverse side of a strong sense of human 
tights. The failure to make Western democracy work in China up to 
date is due in large part to the unfitness for China of Western ideas 
and modes of democracy. The Chinese have been trying to imitate 
the political life of the West. But they are now trying to be themselves. 
Meanwhile international trade is not going ahead as fast as everybody 
would like. This is one cause of Western uneasiness over China’s 
slow readjustment. China’s chief problem is, as a matter of fact, 
finding out how to build up a new mind and order on the old ones. 

What are some of the roots buried deeply in China’s past that 
explain, in part at least, her present hesitating readjustment? The 
most obvious is often overlooked. China’s chief difficulty is her human 
bulk. She staggers under a tremendous weight of folk. This makes 
China’s task of readjustment more stupendous than any Western 
nations with their still unsolved social and industrial problems and 
half-blown democracies have ever known. For this reason China’s pro- 
blem of readjustment is outside the range of Western experience. Wes- 
tern nations cannot understand it. Hence an impatience which is some- 
times flippant. When China has found working solutions for her colos- 
sal perplexities then the rest of the world will have something to learn. 
But China’s human bulk is not her only drag. ‘There are others. 

China is politically inarticulate. Of that fact the nations are more. 
acutely conscious than of anything else about China. It obstructs their 
plans. But political inarticulateness is not necessarily equivalent to 
political incapacity. On the latter point judgment must be reserved. 
Barring organization for the passing on of taxes or tribute to the 
central government and a national civil service examination China's 
political life has always been loosely organized. The governmental 
ideas that held China for nearly three thousand years had their roots 
in an agricultural life.’ While China has been slowly but surely 
urbanized yet her government has not changed till quite recently to meet 
this situation. The Western democracies the Chinese have tried to 
copy have their main roots in urban life. 

Yet China has long known and practised fundamental democratic 
principles. Rural communities enjoyed considerable autonomy. The 
village temple was often a “sort of local self-governing council.’’’* The 
village elder was elected by the clans which in turn were in their 
choice then as now influenced by community discussion, which though 
not expressed in public meetings was and still is a vital factor. Many 
things are settled in China on the basis of a public opinion that has 


11. The Government of China, Hsich, page 343. 
12. China of the Chinese, Werner, page 163 
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not learned or needed to express itself through the mechanical process 
of balloting. 

Observations of and acquaintance with Chinese family and com- 
munity life extending over nearly a quarter of a century have convinced 
me that family and community control are not nearly so rigid and tyran- 
nical as some outsiders think. In most cases the settlement of individual 
and group questions is preceded by free, copious and effective dis- 
cussion. The middle man who acts as matrimonial agent also acts as 
transmitter of opinions between those concerned in the proposed marriage. 
Street brawls are often ended amicably through discussion in the pre- 
sence of and through the arbitration of some sympathetic passer-by. 

Furthermore the democratic idea of community cooperation is 
known and practised in these rural autonomies. Phenix Village, situated 
in the northern part of Kwangtung Province, for instance, has six com- 
munity associations. These are the Mutual Aid Club, the Parent Burial 
Association, the Society for the Manufacture of Sugar, the Irrigation 
Club, the Boxing Club, and the Music Club.** These community as- 
sociations might fittingly be characterized under the head of “social 
service.” Considerable cooperation is found within the family life also 
and a real vocational cooperation within the guilds. 

Public loyalty or spirit, however, tended to be confined to limited 
clan or community relationships. To extend these limited loyalties to 
national interests is one of China’s modern problems. Nevertheless this 
essentially democratic community spirit has undoubtedly influenced the 
revolutionary changes which have taken place in China since 1911. This 
is shown in two facts. First, ready public acceptance of the idea of 
making China a democracy. Second, when Yuan Shi Kai and his 
sycophantic supporters tried to turn the governmental clock backward 
and revert to an autocratic government public opinion successfully blocked 
their effort. Neither of these expressions of Chinese opinion would have 
been possible had the Chinese people not been psychologically democratic 
to some extent. China’s difficulty in setting up a democratic govern- 
ment is not, therefore, due so much to the absence of understanding 
of the fundamental meaning of democracy as it is to a lack of democratic 
machinery whereby local democratic ideas may be applied to national 
affairs. 

In two aspects, however, Western democratic philosophy does cut 
across Chinese local government psychology. First public opinion ex- 
presses itself through the family instead of the individual. Second it 
expresses itself through group cooperative organizations and not through 
political parties. It is probable that this local community government 
is somewhat more applicable to national affairs than was the town meet- 
ing plan of government in the West. For it is in essence representative. 


13. Country Life in South China, Kulp, page 189. 
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In any event it has the psychological roots of such government. Thus 
the psychology of the most widely known type of local government in 
China is to some extent at least adapted to Western political machinery. 
It differs in that opinion is expressed through community more than in- 
dividual action. But securing an adequate national political machinery 
is a task of tremendous difficulty. No other people ever had one as big. 
The connection between this local government psychology and the national 
government will have to be made before China’s present national political 
problems can be finally solved. 

In all probability China’s democratic government will be built up 
on this Chinese local autonomy psychology. In this connection China 
has two most knotty problems to solve. First to enlarge limited group 
loyalties to include national interests. Second either to change her local 
self-control psychology to fit into the individualistic political theories of 
the West or adapt her national government to the old psychology. Both 
these problems are outside of the present experience of Western nations. 
And China has not yet made up her mind which road to follow. Fur- 
thermore local communities have never thought much about the central 
government as serving them in any way. The relation has been the 
other way round. Hence it is difficult to secure in China a widespread 
realization of the important fact, well known in the West, that the 
Government can and should be made to render service to provincial 
and even small groups and that the pressure therefor must come from 
the people. There is so far no machinery to register that pressure 
quietly and effectually on a national scale. Furthermore the Chinese 
people as a whole have not yet acquired the habit of registering their 
opinion as to the activities of the central government. Rebellions have, 
it is true, been frequent and often widespread. These were a sort of 
dumb protest against some national or natural catastrophe which it was 
assumed was the result of non-virtuous behavior on the part of the ruler. 
Rebellion, indeed, came to be looked on as a legitimate form of register- 
ing popular dissapproval of the head of the central government. It 
probably failed in securing a change in personnel as often as it succeeded. 
It never aimed to change the basic character of the national government. 

China has never been well coordinated nationally. Why? In ad- 
dition to the fact that political theory and practise was basically related 
to agricultural conditions until quite recently, is the utter inadequacy of 
those means of communication which are the very fibre of Western 
democratic life. Public opinion did, it is true, often express itself through 
the literati and gentry."* But there were lacking communications where- 
by the people might either see or understand as a whole the needs and 
activities of the government or nation and peaceably express their opinion 
thereon. Political visibility has always been low in China. What would 


14. The Government of China, Hsieh, page 390. 
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happen to the democracies of the West if they were suddenly reduced 
to China’s sparse communications? For Western democracy is linked 
up as much if not more with the efficiency of existing communications 
than with any racial capacity for democratic procedure. China’s capacity 
for democratic government cannot be judged, therefore, until these con- 
ditions are met. 

The chief difficulty, therefore, facing China in the reorganization of 
the political life is inadequate political machinery. China has made no- 
table advances toward the unification of the spoken and written language, 
transportation, post office facilities, and press. In spite, however, of 
heroic efforts and the phenomenal success already achieved in the pro- 
motion of the vernacular, China still suffers from the lack of a unified 
language: political understanding on a national scale is, therefore, 
frustated even in connection with this most common means of com- 
munication. Comparison between other typical means of communica- 
tion is also suggestive. Between 1918 and 1921 the number of letters 
distributed in China increased over 1900%. Yet as early as 1915 the 
per capita distribution of letters in the United Kingdom was about 
9000 times greater than in China. In 1923 588 publications of all 
kinds were registered in the Chinese post office, of which 46% were 
dailies. Most important cities in China now have a daily paper. The 
circulation of some of these has grown very rapidly during recent years. 
And yet about three years ago the United Kingdom was, in daily and 
weekly newspapers alone, supplied about 200 times better than China 
in all and any publications: the United States was about 150 times 
better off in this regard. Furthermore the still widely prevalent illiteracy 
in China limits the power of the press, and the opportunity to master 
national problems. Compared with its possibilities and the numerical 
need the press in China is still a babe in arms. The Chinese are travel- 
ling about their own country much more than was formerly possible. 
This is one important contact for the transmission of ideas. The op- 
portunity for railroad development is unbounded. But achievement up 
to date is almost ludricous compared with the need and the possibilities. 
A few years ago in the United Kingdom the mileage of railroads per 
capita was about 375 times as great as it now is in China: in the United 
States in 1911 it was about 1,300 times as great as in China. 

To get the Chinese closer together in thinking and understanding 
through education and increased communications is a primary need. 
The West is now so accustomed to these means of communication that 
they cannot think apart from them. Hence arises another Western 
difficulty in thinking through China’s problems. China’s political in- 
coordination is not necessarily due to lack of political capacity. For 
one root difficulty is this inadequacy of communications. Three essential 
needs of China are, therefore, the final unification of the written and 
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spoken language, the popularization of education and the adequate devel- 
opment of communications. 

Another root difficulty is poverty. This is the cause of much 
of existing banditry and unrest. Hungry people become desperate. Pro- 
bably fifty percent of the Chinese live below the margin of physiological 
and economic safety. They teeter on the verge of starvation. A large 
proportion of the money earned has to go for food alone, about seventy 
percent.” The struggle to fill the rice bowl is fierce and engrossing. 
Lack of national vitality in China is due to some extent to the lowered 
physical vitality resultant on this intense struggle for physical existence. 
It is significant that present day Chinese leadership is blessed with 
greater economic advantages than the masses of the people. 

It is sometimes assumed that the cupidity of the Chinese is greater 
than that of westerners. But my experience leads me to the opposite 
conclusion. The lure of the elusive rice bowl does, however, tend to 
focus attention upon physical necessities to the obscuring of spiritual 
aspirations and national needs. For the urge of physical necessity in 
China is sharpened and heightened to the point where it is painful. The 
fear of starvation dulls the desire for spiritual values. 

One distinction between Western economic life and that in China 
is that whereas in the West the principle struggle is over the size of 
the surplus in China it centres on getting a sufficiency. In China people 
are poor because there are not enough necessities to go around. 

An interesting psychological observation bearing on Christian work 
may be made here. There are two outstanding social influences in China. 
First that of the head of the clan or family who usually controls the 
financial resources. Second that of the teacher, who is usually not 
financially significant. In the modern missionary the economic and the 
teaching functions are combined. This dual influence has a psychological 
significance greater than is often realized. . 

The causes given for this heavy burden of poverty vary. Some 
Say over-population is the chief one. But it appears to be still an un- 
settled question as to whether or not China’s available land is over- 
populated. It is also an obvious fact that China has never, to any 
great extent, developed her natural resources. Her buried wealth has 
been ignored. In the West it is this development of natural resources 
through scientific experiment and mechanical contrivances which to- 
gether have speeded up production and brought about a decrease of 
poverty, though even in the West poverty has far from disappeared. 
The inadequacy of communications in China, furthermore, makes famines 
almost inevitable. Chinese records show that 1,068 famines occured 
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15, Chinese Recorder, December, 1923, page 739 and February, 1926, page, 147 
also “Readings in Economics For China,” Remer, Commercial Press, page 235-263. 
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between 1644 and 1911, 267 years, and that on a average there has 
been one famine a year for the last two thousand years. 

The chief difference between China’s economic civilization and that 
of the West has been the power-machine. And even now with power- 
machine industry making rapid strides in China most of the industries 
are still in the handicraft stage. But why did the Chinese not discover 
the use of steam and electricity? With either of these they could have 
put the hand loom and iron together and have had a power loom: they 
could have put together the cart and iron and evolved a train. For 
early trains in the West were nothing but coaches on iron rails pulled 
by crude steam contrivances. 

One answer sometimes given to the above question is that the 
Chinese are not scientific. This answer is superficial. It does not dis- 
tinguish between the presence or absence of" scientific capacity and the 
lack of scientific experience. The Chinese do lack scientific experience. 
Their scientific capacity has lain dormant—judgment on them in this 
regard must be suspended. Certainly the Chinese have not lacked in- 
ventive capacity. Waterwheel, bridges, looms, historical references to 
an incipient flying car, iron ships and the wide use of metals, all show 
inventive ability. Inventive geniuses must at one time have loomed large 
in the public eye. For the Book of Rites contains an old law against them. 
It was ordered that those ‘‘using. . . wonderful contrivances and extra- 
ordinary implements thus raising doubts among the multitude: all who 
used or formed such things were put to death”.** Whether or not this 
extraordinary attempt to discourage inventive activity was due to the 
jealousy of overlords or to a sincere desire to prevent social disturbances 
it is not possible to say. But evidently it appeared desirable to curb 
inventive geniuses. 

It is worth while noting at this point that inventions and books 
do not appear to have been either patented or copyrighted, both means 
of exploitation for the benefit of the inventor or author. This may 
have been due to the absorption of the individual in clan and family 
life or the influence of China’s ethical idealism or both. In any event 
the strength of the motive of personal benefit through discoveries was 
reduced to a minimum. This motive has played a conspicuous part in 
the-West. And it has not always been the discoverers of scientific facts 
who have profited by their application to practical needs. The exploiters 
were often men of lesser calibre than the inventors or discoverers. One 
explanation of the difficulties experienced by Westerners in China over 
the question of copyrights for books is that the Chinese never looked on 
a book when once published as private property. In this as in other 
respects the rights of private property played little or no part. 


16. China of the Chinese, Werner, page 144. 
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But there still remains the fact that the Chinese have not developed 
scientific research. There are tales aplenty of scholars, poets, painters 
and even of the despised warrior, but tales of inventors are few and far 
between and of long ago. Some discoverers have been canonized as 
lesser deities, it is true, as for instance the wife of Huang Ti who 
taught or is supposed to have taught the use of the silkworm. Yet there 
are not wanting germs of scientific theories. Chuang Tze, for instance, 
(circa B.C. 330) is credited with a theory of the origin of species 
which remained, however, only ‘a very bold hypothesis.’’** 

We may probe still deeper into the roots of China’s past.. Why 


did the Chinese not endeavor to make greater use of natural and material 


forces? Why did they not attempt to organize their communities more 
and to raise their standards of living? These two things are prominent 
in the Western mind and life. China, on the contrary, has thought 
and talked, and still does, much more in terms of culture. The motives 
that lead the West to take steps for self-protection tend to be economic 
mainly. In China even now a desire, heard above all the prevalent 
clamor, is the preservation of China’s cultural inheritance. 

China has not lacked, as we have seen, inventors. Her literature 
and art leave no doubt as to her intellectual and aesthetic capacity. A 
large proportion of thinkers in the West have spent their time in unveil- 
ing and harnessing the mysterious forces of nature. China’s leaders of 
thought have spent their time “investigating” and interpreting man and 
“nature.” 

The attention of the Chinese mind has been on other things than 
matter or material forces as such. Chinese thinkers have tended to the 
synthetic and the ethical rather than the material and the analytic. Why? 

For this direction of intellectual attention two reasons may be 
given. First the Chinese belief in the simple life. Second an evolu- 
tionary and somewhat deliberate philosophic decision as to the field of 
human “investigation.”’ | 

The ideal of the simple life is that of adjustment to or harmony 
with the quiet way of “nature’’ as seen in the easy growth of the 
tree and the plant or the noiseless movement of the stars. This ideal 
has permeated the Chinese mind. Now “nature,’’ whether that of the 
universe or of man, is, according to the Chinese mind and as we shall 
see more fully later, essentially ethical. The emphasis, therefore, has 
been on the ethical and personal interests ‘rather than on the economic 
and material. ‘The Chinese have never organized themselves ‘locally or 
nationally to raise or protect their standards ofNiving. They are now 
aspiring to imitate the West in this regard. Professor T. C. Chao, 
of Soochow University, has said, “China has ideals of heroism and 
of the simple and quiet life, free from heavy commercial transactions 


17. The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China, Hu Shih, page 155. 
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and selfish utilitarianism.” The leaders of China have advocated for 
others and sought for themselves this simple life. China’s intellectual 
leaders, whatever her rulers and their satellites may have done, did not 
aim at material affluence and achievement. Chu Hsi, for instance, for 
all that he has been looked on by many (mistakenly I think) as a 
purely materialistic philosopher sought neither fame or wealth. The 
quests of riches and of Jen’® ({£) are taken by Mencius to be fund- 
amentally incompatible.’? The scholar and the farmer have, in general, 
been among those who sought to live simply. One not infrequently 
hears Christians in China advance the idea that it is from the farmer 
class that the most promising accretions to Christianity may be expected 
to come. Is this not due to the fact that they understand the simple 
life and that the simple life as understood by the Chinese is essentially 
Christian as regards its ethical emphasis ? 

This ideal of adjustment to ethical “nature’’ and particularly to the 
ethical nature of man himself is essentially scientific. he aim of 
modern applied science is to learn the laws governing natural forces so 
that man may first adjust himself to them and then use them. The 
Chinese ideal of the simple life is thus scientifically sound. 

This ideal of the simple life based on adaptation to the nature of 
man and his universe included a recognition of a natural order whereby 
one’s social position was to some extent dependent on natural endow- 
ments which showed themselves in differences in intellectual capacity and 
distinctions in social function. While it has long been possible in 
China for almost anyone to acquire such education as was deemed 
worthwhile yet it was understood that some men are meant to be scholars 
and others toilers. Kao Yaou, Minister of Justice to Shun (B.C. 2317- 
2208) is frequently quoted as saying that the social relations and dis- 
tinctions with their respective duties, i.e. family, official and friendly, 
are all settled by Heaven. A similar basis of -functional distinctions 
based on natural endowments is appearing also in the democratic West. 

This ideal of adjustment and harmony with “nature” was not, as 
is sometimes assumed, essentially a weak quietistic compliance with 
anything and everything, though some Chinese have so interpreted it 
and some foreigners so understand it. But for most of them “nature” 
showed a definite ethical bent or direction which in the case of the 
Confucianist called for staunch moral assertiveness and. adherence to 
the right.. Of this more later. In my thinking the Chinese are no more 
controlled by the opportunistic philosophy of life than the average 
Westerner. This point was recently illustrated. During January, 1926 
about sixty Chinese and foreign Christian leaders met in Shanghai in 


This will be 


18. One definition that seems suitable to me is, “Ethical love.” 


referred to again later. 
19. Works of Mencius, Commercial Press edition, page 116. 
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special conference with Dr. John R. Mott. One knotty problem dis. 
cussed was extrality and special treaty protection for Christians ip 
China. It was significant that the Chinese present—some of them said 
it—treated these matters as essentially problems of right or wrong. 
Expediency did not appear to be prominent in their minds. A Chinese 
women delegate answered an “expediency” argument from a mission- 
ary present with these words: “Protection is protection, but righteous- 
ness is righteousness."*’ This attitude towards the right as right can 
be traced back to a fine saying by Mencius: “I desire life and I desire 
righteousness: if I cannot have them together I will let life go and 
choose righteousness.’’** Confucianism has been charged with a “play 
safe’ policy in connection with the Doctrine of the Golden Mean.” 
This, however, seems to be a matter mainly of the Confucian attitude 
towards religion. The above declaration by Mencius is not opportunistic 
nor is it a “play safe” attitude. It makes moral rectitude the primary 
human consideration. It involves the willingness to sacrifice even life 
for principle. It is a root characteristic of Chinese ethical philosophy 
and of the Chinese character. It is an indispensable element of moral 
leadership. 

One Chinese ethical keynote is self-mastery. But in distinction 


from an idea prevalent in the “Christian’’ West this attitude did not 


extend itself to mastery of the material environment. In the West the 
Christian idea of man’s possibility of mastering his own spirit is 
submerged in the more general idea of his capacity to master his 
material world also. The West has thought, also, more than China 
in terms of changing its natural environment. China has thought most 
of harmonizing with it. The unity of the universe has been in the 


Chinese mind more than its variety. In accordance with the idea of 


mastery over the material world the West has also tended increasingly 
to give first place to masterly men—men who can put things over. The 
ability to get things done has been a test of human value even in 
Christian circles. But in China the first place in esteem has not been 
and is not now, given to dominating, masterly men. China has had such 
persons of course. Such may at times be endured and submitted to. 
Nevertheless in China leadership revolves around personal moral rectitude. 
In this consisted the basic right of rulers in China’s past. Men, says 
Mencius, never follow another man with sincerity and approval except 
on the basis of his moral power.** Mencius and Confucius are credited 


with a loss of popularity because they believed that “Right is Might”. 


and eschewed the doctrne that “Might is Right.”** This is one reason 


20. The “Green Year” Supplement, Y.W.C.A. publication, 1926, page 8. 
21. Works of Mencius, Commercial Press edition, page 287. 

22. The Confucian Civilization, Z. K. Zia, page 39 and 42. 

23. Works of Mencius, Commercial Press edition, page 73. 

24. The Confucian Civilization, Z. K. Zia, page 19. 
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why the soldier as. such has been put so low in China’s social valuation. 
In China good men have had the first place. By “good” is understood 
one in whom the ethical qualities of the spirit are dominant. This has 
been and still is the basis on which the Chinese honor their fellows. 

But there still remains the question, Why have the Chinese not 
made an effort to master their natural environment and its material 
forces comparable to that the West is now making? One answer al- 
realy suggested is that in the simple life, the life based on harmony 
with a universe ethical at bottom, the emphasis is on moral and 
spiritual values. The principal answer, which is also an explanation, is 
the evolutionary and deliberate choice of the cultural leaders of China 
to make human “affairs” their major interest rather than material things. 
This was both a matter of values and of method. Hu Shih, one of 
China’s modern intellectual leaders points to this as one of the most im- 
portant causes of China’s backwardness in scientific research.” This 
decision, that man’s chief intellectual pursuit is himself and his human 
relationships, while the fruit of China’s ancient emphasis on the ideal 
of the simple life was not consummated until the time of the Sung 
philosophers (960-1277 A.D.) and Wang Yang Ming (1472-1529). The 
decision came about as the result of the study of ““The Great Learning,” 
a book of about 1,750 words, discovered by the Sung philosophers, 
who exalted it to the position of a part of the Confucian Canon. The 
passage that furnished the clue to this decision is as follows. It is 
worth repeating as it furnishes a clue to much Chinese thought. ‘When 
things are thoroughly investigated, knowledge will be extended to the 
utmost. When knowledge is extended to the utmost, our ideas will be 
made true. When our ideas are made true, our minds will be rectified. 
When our minds are rectified, our individual character will be improved. 
When our individual character is improved, our family will be well 
ordered. \Vhen the families are well ordered, the state will be well 
governed. When the states are well governed, the whole world will 
be in peace.”*® Paraphrased it means, as a man thinks so will he, his 
family and the state be. The method involved is that of “accumulated 
learning’’ which leads “to the final stage of enlightenment.”** The basic 
necessity of life in China is individual, family and official rectification 
of character. ‘The Sung school apparently understood the phrase “when 
things are thoroughly investigated” (#% 4%) to include all objects under 
heaven. ‘They did not actually, however, carry this “investigation” be- 
yond the ethical basis of “nature” and man. Wang Yang Ming claimed 
that to “investigate into” things meant only to rectify the character, 
“to remove from the mind that which is not right and to restore its 


7 i “The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China,” Hu Shih, 
page 

26. Hu Shil's translation. 

27. The Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China, Hu Shih, page 2. 
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original nature of rightness.”** The result was that China’s thinkers 
continued to look into the philosophical reason of things as they are 
rather than into their material nature and the laws thereof. This decision 
was made shortly before the discoveries of Galileo, called one of the 
founders of modern experimental science, and about 300 years before 
the days of Newton, Linneaus, Buffon, Lavoisier and others. It left 
Chinese interest and attention on man’s ethical nature and moral obliga- 
tions and prevented them learning how to use more adequately the 
natural environment for the achievement of spirit values. So that 
together with the absence of any impelling economic motive for the 
mastery and use of the material universe went a lack of effort to under- 
stand it fully. In the West while steam and electricity were known to 
some extent from very ancient times their mechanical application arose 
in connection with the era of scientific experimentation with natural forces 
and their properties. It was precisely this that China overlooked. They 
learned much about the laws of the human spirit. They did not learn 
how to use the material forces of the universe in accordance with these 
laws of the spirit, 

To learn how to use the material resources of the universe for the 
ends of the spirit is a common world need. China’s long continued 
emphasis on the necessity of rectifying character will help in meeting it. 
In this connection both China and the West are guilty of a sin that is 
common in kind though different in manner. China has neglected natural 
resources. Hence widespread and unnecessary poverty and a grueling 
struggle for existence that militates against the rectification of character 
that they chose as their chief aim. This neglect of natural resources 
results in great waste of life and natural resources. The West has 
mastered natural resources and raised thereby its standards of living. 
But it has made these high standards of living its chief aim and has 
utilized natural resources on a hitherto unheard of scale to enable men 
to destroy one another in conflict. The result is also great waste of 
life and natural resources. China and the West are thus equally guilty 
of sin. There is little difference between letting people die through 
neglect and sending them out to kill and be killed in order to carry 
out certain political ends. In both cases life is misused and wasted. 
They need each other’s help to offset this common sin. 

One other of the roots in China’s life may be mentioned in a general 
way. In spite of past and present anti-religious sentiments and ac- 
tivities China has been and still .is fundamentally religious. This 
means, of course, the acceptance of a very inclusive definition for re- 
ligion. With the crude magic and weird superstition connected with 
religion in China I shall not deal.” It is self-evident. Education will 


28. Hu Shih, as above, page 3. 
29. Perhaps the best source of information on this subject is the series of volumes on 


“Researches into Chinese Superstitions,” Henry Doré 
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take care of most of it. It can be said, however, that most of the 
Chinese people act on the assumption of some sort of human endurance 
after death.*° There are also widespread ideas of a Supreme Being. 
This will be dealt with later. There is also in connection with Buddhist 
influences and Confucian ideas of the necessity of the rectification of the 
individual character a deep consciousness of personal responsibility for 
individual conduct. There is also particularily so far as Buddhism is 
concerned, and this concerns in some measure most Chinese, a desire for 
personal “salvation.” 

Philosophically the Confucian ethics have produced a large measure 
of unity in China’s moral consciousness. This is weakening to some 
extent as the result of modern intellectual, industrial and social changes. 
Filial piety, also, has unified the family life and furnished a fulcrum 
for ethical idealism. It is now being sharply criticized by some modern 
scholars. In China's religious life, however, unity is conspicuously 
absent. The whole gamut of religious experience—magical, spiritistic, 
mystical and ethical—is still found in China. It is still polydaemonistic 
and polytheistic. I have pointed out in the previous chapter that Chris- 
tianity is unified as to the object of the religious attention though dis- 
unified with regard to much else. [In China there are a number of what 
might be called superior objects of religious attention or worship, and 
a multitude of those of lesser value or significance. But the fact re- 
mains that as regards the object of the religious attention China’s re- 
ligious life is disunified. Furthermore whatever the ideas of a Supreme 
Being may be thev have had to contend with those of human worth 
and relationships. The Supreme Being has not had the first place in 
Chinese ‘loyalty. Just what the effect on China’s religious experience 
of this disunity of attention may be it is impossible to say. But such a 
scattering of the religious attention cannot make for unity of the spirit. 
Unity of the spirit is a psychological necessity. The chief function 
of religion is, in my judgment, the unification of the human spirit, in- 


dividual and social, around one Supreme Being in, and meaning of, the 


known universe. In this regard the religions and religious life of China 
are ineffective. Their ethical emphases. do not differ enough to create 
ethical disunity. But the number and variations of the objects of — 
religious worship and loyalty tend away from the unification of man’s 
spirit. One of China’s most patent needs, therefore, is a religious life 
that will help to unify her spirit. The lack of one outstanding compelling 
religious personality is the greatest need in China’s religious life. 

As to China’s root difficulty of poverty we may look for its gradual 
removal, in large part at least, as China’s industrial life changes. For 
this change the universal human urge for the betterment of economic 


30. See Appendix I. 
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conditions will pave the way. It is already slowly taking place. The 
difficulty of disunity in China’s religious life, however, is not so easy of 
solution. While Christianity is essentially a unifying philosophy, a 


point to be mentioned again later, nevertheless as at present carried on it. 


is a disunifying religious influence. Can China unify her own religious 
and ethical ideas sufficiently to make her indigenous systems of ethical 
and religious thought a basis for this needed unity of spirit or will 
Christianity be able to fill the gap? Whocan say? Itisarace. The 
winner is hidden. It is safe to say that these roots of religious and ethical 
idealism will continue to send up fructifying sap into China’s future 
life. The great festivals will also leave their imprint in some manner 
on the China that:is to be as pagan festivals have left their names and 
to some extent their significance in Christian chronology. Even the 
present Chinese Christian emphasis on the necessity af Christian auton- 
omy can be traced back in part to their autonomous village experience. 

China will not dig up and discard all the roots buried deep in 
her long experience any more than Western peoples have done. If 
Christianity is to be naturalized in China it will have to be joined on to 
those roots in China’s past that will remain over into her future 


In Remembrance 


John Sutherland Whitewright 
IR] J. S. Whitewright, Senior member of the B. M. S. in China, 


passed away at Tientsin on January 10, 1926, after completing 

forty-four years of active service in Shantung. Though Mr. 

Whitewright came first to China in 1881 he was only in his 
sixty-eighth year, and he remained young in spirit to the last and keenly 
interested in the details of his work. 

Mr. Whitewright was trained for his lifework in the Baptist Col- 
lege at Bristol, and settled on arrival in China in Tsingchowfu. He 
early came under the influence of two great pioneer missionaries— 
Timothy Richard and Alfred Jones—to both of whom he owed very 
much in the shaping of his own ideals and principles. He rapidly 
attained a good knowledge of Chinese, and later prepared a Sentence 
Book of useful phrases for beginners, which has been widely used by 
newcomers. He also published a Selection from the Classics dealing 
with Ethics and Religion. But the main current of his life set in an 
active direction rather than in the realm of pure scholarship and litera- 
ture. He soon saw the vital importance of training leaders for the 
church and forty years ago began the Gotch-Robinson Training College 
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at Tsingchowfu for preparing evangelists and pastors. Twenty years 
later this became the nucleus of the Theological School of the Shantung 
University. The first six pastors trained by Mr. Whitewright were 
ordained in 1891. While at Tsingchowfu Mr. Whitewright started his 
Museum and made it the centre of evangelistic effort and a practising 
school for his students. So unique was his success in this direction 
that in 1904 he was asked to remove to Tsinan and there he built up 
the remarkable Institute by which he became so well known and which, 
with the faithful men he trained for Christian service, will remain 
his best memorial. Under his direction a large number of charts and 
models were made to illustrate the fruits of Christianity, and in.a single 
year aS many as a quarter of a million people—officials, students, pilgrims, 
women and peasants—passed through its turnstiles. Visitors of many 
races came from far and near. Fresh exhibits prevented the falling off 
of interest. Popular lectures were given on astronomy, hygiene and a 
hundred useful’ subjects. In this and many ways too numerous to 
describe an educative and enlightening influence went out, the volume 
and effect of which it is difficult to measure. Workers all over the 
province and beyond its borders could witness to the friendly atmosphere 
thus created. There is no doubt that Mr. Whitewright and his co- 
workers did great service in dispelling and prejudice and spread- 
ing heht and truth. 3 

Mr. Whitewright himself was a man of —_ kindliness and courtesy, 
a very gallant Christian gentlemen, who ever looked for what was 
best in China and her people. He had his reward in the affection and 
confidence of those about him. His relations with, all classes of the 
Chinese were cordial, and at the same time he cultivated friendly inter- 
course with the foreign community in Tsinan. In all this he was ably 
seconded by his wife, who was spared to him for forty vears and whose 
death two years ago dealt Mr. Whitewright a blow from which he never 
fully recovered. His home life was of the happiest and was the centre 
of a very warm hospitality. During recent years shadows fell fast and 
thick. His elder son and daughter died and then his wife. A son 
and daughter remain in China and one grandson and 2 granddaughter. 
Mr. Whitewright was buried in Tientsin, whither he had gone on a visit. 
Impressive and largely attended Memorial Services were held both in 
Tsingchowfu and in Tsinan—the two scenes of his long years of service. 

_. Mr. Whitewright was a man of wide sympathies and helped in 

the Union movement which led to the foundation of the Shantung 
University in 1904, and subsequently by his skill and patience he rendered 
great service in acquiring the property on which the Institute, Church, 
Hospital and Colleges now stand. 

Like most missionaries in Shantung, Mr. and Mrs. \Whitewright 
played their part from time to time in Famine Relief work. 
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Looking back upon his work we see that it was complete in a rare 
degree, and this was largely due to his concentration on those things 
for which his individual taste and capacity specially fitted him. He 
was a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, and he passes to his 
rest with the record of a well-spent life in the service of the Chinese 
people whom he loved. 

W. 


Watts Orson Pye 


On January 9th, 1926, at his home in Fenchow, Shansi, the Rey. 
Watts Orson Pye, D.D., of the American Board Mission died after an 
illness of three weeks. He was born near Faribault, Minnesota on 
October 20, 1878. His early education was received in the public schools 
of Faribault. His college education was received in Carleton College, 
Northfield, Mtnn.,, where as an undergraduate he was active in cul- 
tivating missionary interest and intelligence and in leading a number 
of his fellow-students to volunteer for foreign missionary service. A 
good many of these men and women are now at work in mission fields in 
various parts of the world. Mr. Pye’s theological training was received 
in the Presbyterian Seminary at Austin, Texas and in the Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. | 

Mr. Pye arrived in China in the autumn of 1907. His hope had 
been to work in the city and district of Kalgan, but a critical need 
having arisen in the work of the American Board at Fenchow, Shansi 
he was sent to that field instead. It is no exaggeration to say that for 
the last eighteen years the policies and methods of work of what has 
become one of the best-known mission stations in any field have been 
guided and shaped by the genius of Watts O. Pye. He developed into 
a missionary statesman in the best sense of that word. His outlook 
upon the whole problem of missions and his vision for the Church in 
his own field and all China were truly statesmanlike. About twelve 
years ago the American Board Mission took over from another organiza- 
tion the responsibility for the evangelisation of a great section of North 
Shensi. Mr. Pye at once applied himself to the task of opening up that 
territory. His first step was to carefully investigate and study the entire 
situation. He then proceeded to plant chapels in the strategic centers 
throughout the region. There was nothing fortuitous in the method em- 
ployed. No military strategist could have laid out his- campaign with 
greater acumen. Not only were the sites chosen as centers of work 
carefully chosen; in each of these centers the acquaintance, friendship 
and goodwill of the leading citizens, the “keymen’’ as Mr. Pye himselit 
was wont to say, were assiduously cultivated. The great chain of out- 
stations growing into churches scattered all over North Shensi and the 
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borderland of Mongolia is the witness to the wisdom of the method and 
is the best possible monument to a great pioneer missionary. 

The most outstanding characteristic of Watts O. Pye was his great 
and seemingly inexhaustible capacity for friendship. Few mission- 
aries have been able to penetrate farther into the real heart-life of the 
Chinese people than he. I have never heard of his having made an 
enemy, but his friends throughout the great field in which he served are 
numbered by the thousands. The writer introduced Mr. Pye to his 
station in December 1907. A few months later I visited him there. 
His contact in those few months had been chiefly with the pupils and 
teachers in the boys’ school. I was amazed to find that in those few 
months he had acquired a knowledge of the boys and their families that 
was simply encyclopaedic. That thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
of information marked all his work as a missionary. Withal, he was 
a man who constantly walked with God as well as with men. Therein 
lay the secret of his strength to bear through many years’ burdens that 
which would have broken weaker men. 

_Qutside of his own station Mr. Pye served for a number of years 
as a member of the China Continuation Committee, the predecessor of 
the National Christian. Council. He was married in October 1915 to 
Miss Gertrude Chaney, a fellow-worker in his own station, and a woman 
in every way fitted to be his helpmeet. Mrs. Pye and a little son, Lucian, 
survive him. To them in this hour of bereavement a host of friends 


extend sympathy. C. 


Ruth Anderson 


On January 19th, 1926, Ruth Anderson, of Rockford, Illinois, 
left this earthly tabernacle, to be present with the Lord. She had suf- 
fered several months from bacterial endocarditis. It was only three years 
and a few months since she arrived in China, as a missionary of the 


Seandinavian Alliance Mission of North America. But in that com- 


paratively short time she accomplished much. Not only had she made 
wonderful progress in the language, but she had also been engaged in Sun- 
day School and Evangelistic work amongst the women, and this in spite of 
her having been called away from her station a number of times, several 
weeks each time, to do nursing for fellow missionaries. She spared 
not herself in any way. She was much loved by both foreigners and 
Chinese. Not only was she willing to lend a hand to those who needed 
help, but she was eager to be of service, even when her own strength 
was failing. Coming in contact with her one could not help but notice 
her sterling qualities and her beautiful character. Christ was glorified 


through her life, as well as through her death. 
Mrs. H. SWENSON. 
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Martha Bourne Reumann. 


The death of Martha Bourne Reumann at West Haven, Connecticut 
on December 31, 1925, came as a great shock even to those who had 
been close to her since an operation for cerebral hemorrhage on Decem- 
ber 5th. She seemed to be recovering from this operation so well: 
hopes for eventual recovery seemed reasonable. God deemed otherwise. 
The second operation on December 30th proved too much. Thus passed 
one whom all loved, and whose memory and ideals will always be 
cherished. Girls who knew her at Northfield say that her personality 
was always an influence for good. This characteristic was also evident 
while she was a student at Syracuse and later at Columbia. .\t Oberlin, 
in 1916-17, many will remember her at Baldwin Cottage. Barrows House 
and as chaperon at many a hike and house party. In 1919, came 
the call to service in China. She and her husband, Rev. Otto G, 
Reumann, Oberlin 1917, gave themselves to worthwhile missionary 
endeavor. [I understand that the Chinese likewise loved her. Last Sep- 
tember, the happy family returned to their native land ready to enjoy 
well earned rest. They wanted to “catch up” with the U.S.A. which 
they had left six vears previously. But this desire was gratified only 
in part. The problems of readjustment upon their return were many 
and pressing. Nevertheless ‘‘Martie’’ bore her share with grace and 
unselfishness. It was, however, as a mother that this noble woman gave 
most of herself. Her three little children meant to her all that children 
always mean to a real mother. They will miss her most. She never 
faltered in giving incessantly of herself to them and others. 


THEODORE H. REUMANN. 


Our Book Table 


‘A BUDDHIST “WHOS WHO.” 


ReszarcHes CHINESE Superstitions. By Henry Dore, Translated from 
the French with notes, historical and explanatory, by J. M. Kennewry, S.J. Second 
Part, The Chinese Pantheon, Vol. VII. T’usewei Printing Press, Shanghai, 1926. 


In general this volume is an annotated list of Indian and Chinese 


‘Buddhist worthies who have played leading parts in the development of 
»Buddhism in China. It is full of scholarly information, gathered at great 


expense and effort, on the legendary and actual activities of these worthies. 


‘There is frequent reference to Buddhist doctrines as a background for the 


lives of these Buddhist votaries and scholars. There is also a list of Buddhist 


‘terms, and appreciations and short historical statements of the various Budd- 


hist schools. Careful perusal and comparison of the activities of some of 
these worthies will furnish a basis for understanding better the intellectual 
efforts put forth by Buddhists to make Buddhism clear to the Chinese. On 
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4 
the other hand the tales of magical and strange happenings and creatures as- 


sociated with many of these worthies show how in practise the Buddhists have © 


mixed up superstition and fanciful notions with their attempts to evaluate 
their religious leaders. In all 65 “Saintly Monks,” 6 “rather eccentric” ones 
and a number of other outstanding leaders are listed. For information on 
the “Founders of Buddhist Schools” in China reliance is placed in the 
Biography by Chow-yih published in 1880. To the somewhat dry informa- 
tion found in that volume, however, this one adds helpful notes. In read- 
ing these stories of stupendous marvels and assiduous efforts we noted one 
fact of special interest. In dealing with the founders and outstanding leaders 
of the various Buddhist schools the age when the particular individual took 
up Buddhism as a religious vocation is oiten given. In most cases the age 
when these Buddhist leaders started in such training as they received is 
young, either early or middle adolescence. Through the mist of magic 
and legend one glimpses much sincere effort and belief on their part. We 
felt as we read the author’s scholarly and copious notes that he lays a little too 
much emphasis on the significance of magic, metempsychosis and such like 
features of Buddhism and. not quite enough on its religious mysticism and 
ethical content. Buddhism is not all and only superstition. It is, however, 
most useful to have these aspects brought together so exhaustively as is done 
in this volume. 


Cuinese Fantastics. By Tuomas Steep. The Century Company, 353 lourth Ave. 
New York. $2.00 Gold. 8 vo, 223 pages. 


Though this book is intended for foreigners, the chapters have titles in 
Chinese, and in two cases the characters are printed upside down! This 
gives an impression of careless workmanship only partly changed by a care- 
ful reading. The author has culled a number of interesting stories from 
several recognized books on China, and has done some observing on his own 
account; but in some instances he has apparently been too credulous, and in 
others he has made too sweeping statements. This results in inaccuracies and 
wrong inferences, as where he says of the Chinese, “they sleep commonly in 
the daytime; “it is not permissible to die in bed;” the Bubbling Well in 
Shanghai “long ago ceased to bubble;” “the foreign powers own Shanghai 
outright, as Great Britain owns Hongkong,” etc., etc. The last chapter, 
being about a Japanese, seems to have no place in the book. 

_ The “blurb” on the wrapper admits that ‘“‘this book is a medley,” so it 
can hardly be considered as a serious or authoritative treatise, but it is well 
written and interesting, and forms a very agreeable companion for an after- 
noon in a steamer chair. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGIONS OF THE Wortp. By Atpert ScHWweITzER. George 
Allen and Unwin. 3/6 net. 


This is a small book—&6 pages only—of big import. As a result of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s keen analysis we learn much of the inner meaning of 
Christianity and other religions at their best. The chief emphases in 
Christianity he apparently finds to be (1) Ethical union with God and, 
(2) Its ethical challenge to man to live up to the Will of God apart from 
and above utilitarian considerations. It is at this point that he compares 
China’s religious life and aspirations with Christianity. Of Buddhism he 
says that it attained to “‘an ethic in words only, but not to an ethic of deed.” 
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He does not, however, mention the idea of self-sacrifice connected with the 
Kodhisats. Perhaps the chief difference between the ethics of Christianity 
and Buddhism is in the fundamental motive. Considerable emphasis is laid 
in Buddhism on doing what you ought in order to find personal release. 
The ethic is thus reduced to a means. Furthermore little if any emphasis 
is laid on the ethical union of the devotee with the object of devotion. 
Perhaps this is what Dr. Schweitzer has in mind. The references to Con- 
fucianism in comparison with Christianity are less satisfactory than the 
references to Buddhism. Dr. Schweitzer says that “they (Chinese thinkers) 
attempt to pretend that the essence of the religion of the love is knowledge 
of the world.” (page 68). He seems to overlook the fact that for many 
Chinese thinkers love is the nature of the universe. Furthermore in compar- 
ing Chinese ethics at their best with Christian ethics he does not mention 
that the Chinese have, in germ at least, the idea of doing right because it 
is right which is not, of course, strictly utilitarian and is the same in kind as 
the Christian ethic that we should do the Will of God simply because it is 


the right thing to do. 


THe Task IN JAPAN. A Study in Modern Missionary Imperatives. By AvucGust 
Kart REeEIscHAUER. 230 pages. Published by Fleming H. Revell, New York. 


Price G. $1.50. 


Dr. Reischauer, who is Professor of Comparative Religions at Meijii 
Gakuin, Tokyo, and is well known for his “Studies in Japanese Buddhism,” 
has made another important contribution to modern missionary literature 
in this new book, almost all of which applies fully as well to students of 
China as of Japan. His opening study of the changed relations of East and 
West and their effect on missionary motives is searching and especially good, 
He places squarely upon missionary shoulders a heavy responsibility for 
helping to formulate the science of religion. But ieeling that in our desire 
for open-mindedness we have dallied with the modern tendency to harmonize 
the best in Christianity and the non-Christian religions quite long enough, 
he says, “‘It seems high time that we face this problem seriously.” Whether 
all would agree with his own deductions is not so important as that he does 
make us realize that we are somewhat too close to drifting, in the face of an 
overwhelmingly significant rapprochement between Christianity and what 
he calls “the native religions.’”’ Dr. Reischauer, however, defines the conflict 
as not so much between the recognized religions themselves, as between a 
thoroughly spiritualized Christianity and “the Newer Naturalism,” in which- 
ever country either may be found. 

At the close of the book, his tracing of the changing status of Christianity 
in Japan in the last quarter century or so is of great value to those concerned 
in the corresponding stages in China. Here it is possible to foresee some 
of the developments which under the spell of nationalism are likely to come 
here, since in Japan they have already taken place. 


/ 


THE Missions’ CoNveENTION, Wasuincton, D.C., 1925. 


It is now a year since this Convention was held. This volume, which 
has thus come to hand late, is only a partial report of its proceedings. In 
the main it is made up of the speeches delivered to the convention in full 
session assembled. The report puzzles us somewhat as the Convention did. 
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The program given at the back of the book contains references to a large 
aumber of “Simultaneous”. meetings. Only one or two of these are reported 
in this volume. Comparing the report with the program one might be led 
to infer that the large number of “Simultaneous” meetings did not amount 
to much. For instance the “Simultaneous” meeting on China which was 
well attended and evoked much enthusiastic discussion is not noticed in this 
report outside the printed agenda. This omission is as puzzling as the fact 
that of 109 speeches included in this report only three are by Oriental 
Christians. As a compendium of foreign opinions about Christian work in 
“mission” lands the report is very satisfactory. But as an educative factor 
in regard to what Oriental Christians are thinking about the evangelization 
of their various countries it has little significance. It is to be hoped that it 
will be the last Convention and the last report.of its kind. Yet this volume 
contains much valuable information as to changes of thought going on 
among Christians as to how the world-wide Christian effort should in future 
be conducted. It contains many hints of new and adventurous policies. Of 
course in confining the report largely to the speeches given on the main 


- platform of the Convention much of the pep and vim of the Convention 


is allowed to evaporate. In this democratic age, however, a report of this 
nature should give some idea of the thinking of the general membership 
of the Convention as revealed in the discussions as well as pass on the set 
and selected speeches. 


Science AS Reveration. By M. Watson. Macmillan. 


It is encouraging to know that effort is being put forth to formulate a 
hasis for religion on the findings of science. That is what the author of 
this book tries to do. After reviewing briefly every department of scientific 
knowledge he seeks to show how a belief in God can be built thereon. He 
defines all aspects of life in terms of Energy back of which, however, is a 
“mystery of mysteries.’, (page 269). Life equals biotic energy. Mind equals 
psychic energy. Personality equals glandular energy: at least its moral mani- 
festations vary with glandular equilibrium. The highest morality is the 
love of truth. That is a good point! However we are confronted with the 
paradox that while there is absolute truth somewhere, yet in our ken change 
is absolute. We are led finally to see that “The God of Nature, Energy, 
is. . . truly all-powertul, all knowing, all present.” In other words Energy 
is Omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent. [Energy is God. While God 
is ethical yet nothing is said in this book about His being loving or personal. 
To this reviewer the thought of God as Energy is a little chilling. It easily 
reduces Him to sheer power.- There is a vast difference between saying 
that God is the sourte of energy and that God is Energy. ‘The thought of 
God as Eternal Energy does not move us like that of Him as Loving Per- 
sonality. Energy is the basis of the ceaseless change we know. Can it be, 
therefore, identified with the “absolute truth somewhere” or explain the unity 
of spiritual qualities which we strive to attain in our living and conceive 
of as the chief characteristic of God? We shall probably have to go 
outside of the scientific knowledge of nature and energy to get a full-orbed 
religion. Nevertheless this is a most informing book. We are not so sure 
as the author, however, that scientists have made up their minds on so many 
points as he would have us believe. The book shows a tinge of naiveté in 
this regard. 
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Tue Arm or Jesus Curist. By Witttam Forses COoo.ey. Macmillan Company. 
Gold $2.00. 


One thing that modern Christian students are constantly trying to 
do is to restate the aim of Jesus Christ in terms of modern ideas and needs, 
This is far from easy. To some it is destructive. Nevertheless it is neces- 
sary. This book will be a distinct contribution towards a solution to those 
who know how to be openminded. Others should not read it. It is full of 
new suggestions and information gathered from a wide range of acquaint- 
ance with critical research into Christian sources and modern movements and 
ideas. To this reviewer there seems to be three strata of thought the modern 
Christian must take into account. (1) That of the time of Christ, the 
prophetic-ethical. (2) That of those who sought to interpret Christ after 
direct contacts with him and his environment had passed away, the mystical- 
ethical. (3) That of the present day, the psychological-ethical. The author 
seems to this reviewer to find the chief significance of Christ in that element 
of his ministry which runs through all these strata of thought, the develop- 
ment of a character like that of Christ and God. We may not know what 
to do with the ideas of the “Kingdom” current in Christ’s time or be able 
to evaluate for modern men the mystical interpretations of Christ made by 
the age succeeding his. But we can all work to set up a “Kingdom” of 
human welfare under the control of God and based on the dynamic of 
personal and social relationship with Him. Such seems to us to be the 
meaning of this volume which we found to be both easy to read and illuminat- 


ing. 


“Tue Cry ror Justice.” Edited and published by Upton Siyxcratr. Pasadena, Calif. 
$2. Gold, cloth binding; $1.25 paper. 

Here is one of the really noteworthy volumes of modern times. If the 
reviewer were allowed to possess only a handful of books “The Cry for 
Justice” would be included among them. For it is an extraordinary anthology 
of the most inspired social writings of most unusual minds of the past five 
thousand years. Jesus, Buddha, Isaiah, Plato, Shakespeare, Tolstoi, Byron, 
Carlyle, Goethe, Whitman, Kingsley, Jaures, Ruskin, Kropotkin, Lowell, 
Veblen, Wells, Zangwill, Shaw, Olive Schreiner, Vachel Lindsay, and Tagore 
are only a few, out of five hundred philosophers, poets, authors, social re- 
formers and others, who contribute their best to be placed between the covers 
of one book. The volume is illustrated with reproductions by such artists 
of social vision as Arnold Bochlin, Jean Francois Millet, and Constantin 
Meunier. The poems and prose are grouped under such headings as “Toil,” 
“The Chasm,” “Out of the Depths” “Martyrdom,” ‘‘Jesus,” “War,” “Coun- 
try,” “Socialism,” and ““The New Day.” 

The reader hus no sooner opened the book and caught Edwin Markham’s 
soul gripping cry in ““The Man With The Hoe” than he senses that he is 
entering a chamber of knowledge which may effect changes in his viewpoint 
and in his very life. ‘It makes one feel that he must try to do something 
great for humanity” comes back the reaction of the friend to whom I loaned 
the volume last month. 

It is a misfortune that, because the capitalistic press of America has 
contrived a conspiracy of silence against all the productions of Upton Sin- 
clair, his unique collection of the great social challenges of the ages should 
be so little known to those who need its inspiration. For we have here a 
book which, once possessed, will be kept at the elbow henceforth. Later on 
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meone will improve upon it. by adding to or subtracting from its present 
contents, but until that is done Sinclair’s year and a half of steady labor 
has given us something which should not be left unread. a 2 


Tue FairH or A Worker. By L. P. Jacks. Hodder and Stoughton, 2/6 net. 


This book is a spiritual stimulant of the first water. It embodies the 
religious experience and conviction of one who knows and accepts all 
the implications of modern scientific knowledge, without claiming to be 
master of all its multitudinous details, and yet has a faith strong, uplifting 
and hopeful. For him the universe is a workshop in which God and man 
may and should work together. Religion, therefore, is as much what a man 1s 
and does as his attitudes towards what he or his world is or should be. 
Character is only known in conduct. For this reason an industrial age 
must work its religion into all its activities. He sees that the modern search 
for leisure, which becomes only time filled with vacuous excitements, is an 
attempt to evade the obligation to be always doing something worth while. 
In the consciousness of achieving one’s own personal possibilities lies the 
only real and abiding satisfaction of life. In short this is a book for 
devotional study by dwellers in an industrial age. In it life is seen as en- 
riched only by the highest and most constant endeavor. 


MepicaL Epucation. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. Published in 1925 by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 326 pages. : 

This volume “attempts to make a comparative study of medical education 
in certain European countries and America against a background afforded by 
the general educational and social systems of the respective countries. It — 
endeavors to depict and discuss general tendencies and principles.” In 
twelve chapters there are the following subjects; medicine and medical 
education ; three types of medical school, clinical, university and proprietary; 
general education ; the basic sciences and modern languages; the curriculum; 
laboratory sciences, conception and equipment; teaching; the clinics; in- 
stitutes for medical research; and costs. This book is of particular value 
to those in China who are engaged in various forms of medical education for 
it is written by a recognized authority in this field. 

W. W. Peter. 


——— oF Better. By F. C. Scorr Scmmter, M.A., D.Sc. Hodder and Stoughton. 
net. 

This volume, which is one of the series entitled “Library of Philosophy 
and Religion” under the general editorship of Dr. W. Tudor Jones, is, as 
the author rightly claims, a little book on a big subject. It is impossible 
to summarise it in a few words as it is condensed already. It deals not 
so much with separate beliefs as with belief itself, i.e., its subject is not what 
we believe, but why and how. It is shewn that beliefs have not so much a 
logical as a psychological explanation. It therefore makes rather short work 
of rationalism, for the rationalist is himself a man, subject to the same 
emotions as other people and quite unable to stand outside of himself and 
judge with pure, cold reason. The book is sympathetic towards the prag- 
matic test of belief as being in touch with reality. It vindicates the “will 
to believe.” The book would be inadequately described as an intellectual treat, 
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though it certainly is that. It is intellectual drill. very sentence is provo- 
cative of thought, and numerous half-beliefs and sham beliefs are challenged. 


E. F. B.-S. 


“Te Doctrine or Evo.ution, Its Basis anp Scorr.” By Henry Epwarp CRAMPTON, 
Columbia University Press, $2.50, Gold. 


In limiting the field and discussion, the author states that “Evolution 
does not deal with the origin of life but it begins with life and concerns 
itself with the evolution of living things’ Evolution means, “descent with 
adaptive modifications,” or in less technical terms, “a common ancestry of 
living forms that have come to differ in the course of time.’’ The author 
first shows that “organisms are in a true sense, complicated, chemical mechan- 
isms adapted to meet the conditions under which they must operate.” He 
then summarizes the evidence offered by the organic world that evolution is 
true and that natural forces control its working. Naturally all evidence can- 
not be presented in detail, but from the structure and development of animals 
and from fossil remains, Professor Crampton shows that there has been 
evolution in the past, and that it is still taking place. He proceeds with 
a discussion of the natural forces at present operating, which he contends 
are sufficient to produce the results observed. He finds man subject to the 
same laws and forces operating on other living organisms and discusses the 
physical evolution of man. 7 

In the latter part of the volume, the field is extended to show that the same 
process of evolution is true of man’s mental powers, of his social relation- 
ships, and of the “higher human life” which includes ethics, religion, science, 
and philosophy. 

For anyone who desires a summary of the facts underlying the belief 
of scientists in evolution, the book will be very useful. It would be unwise 
for anyone to attempt to formulate his own personal view regarding evolution 
and to discuss the question with others until he himself is familiar with 
such facts as are discussed in this book. Not being a scientist and having 
for a long time desired a simple yet rather inclusive discussion of the evidences 
of evolution from the viewpoint of a scientist, I found the book well worth 
study. I say “study” advisedly for it is not a book that can be read 
hurriedly. The first chapters, I found more interesting than the last. Pro- 
fessor Crampton is a Biologist by profession and in the first few chapters 
he speaks with an authority I feel he lacks in the discussions of the latter 
part. [am sure I shall constantly refer to certain parts of the first chapters 
for scientific information, but I doubt if I shall refer to the last chapters 

in. 
Because I myself am a preacher, the conclusion of the whole book 
leaves a rather flat taste in my mouth. A few sentences will show the 
reason for this: 

“The doctrine of evolution enjoins us to learn the rules of the great 
game of life which we must play, as science reveals them to us.” “We 
are taught by science that we live under the control of certain fundamental 
biological, social, and ethical laws. We might well wish that they were other- 
wise, but having recognized them, we have no recourse save to obey them. 
Evolution as a complete doctrine, commands everyone to live a life of service 
as full as hereditary endowments and surrounding circumstances will permit. 
Thus we are taught that the immediate problems of life ought to concern 
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us more than questions as to the ultimate nature of the universe and of 

istence.” 
“ “Everyone can find something worth while in the lesson of evolution 
summarized in the foregoing! statements. The atheist who declines to 

rsonify the ultimate powers of the universe may, nevertheless, find direc- 
tion for his life in the principles brought to light by science. The agnostic, 
who doubts the validity of many conventional dicta that may not seem 
well grounded, can also find something to believe and obey. Finally, the 
orthodox theist of whatever creed may discover cogent reasons for many 
of his beliefs like the Golden Rule previously accepted through convention ; 
and he must surely welcome the fuller knowledge of their sound basis in 
the materials and results of comparative analytical study. To everyone, 
then, science and evolution offer valuable principles of life, but great as 
their service has been, their tasks are not yet completed and cannot be com- 
pleted until the end of all knowledge and of time.” 

Just how or just why he reaches these conclusions is not apparent. 
Where, in the facts set forth, is there any moral imperative sufficient to lead 
one to follow the Golden rule? If, it is in the plea that only thus can the 
life of the individual and of the race be preserved, this plea is insufficient, 
for if this is the only meaning of life and of duty, what difference would 
it make if the human race perished from the earth? Unless there is some 
power back of evolution such as we call “God,” then there is no reason why 
the human race should be preserved. “Eat, drink and be merry,” would be 
as sound a maxim for life that has no fuller basis or explanation. 

I admit it is not in the author’s purpose to speculate on the beginning 
of life or its ultimate purpose, but when he makes statements such as those 
quoted above, he is reading into the facts more than they warrant. From 
the same facts it would be fully as easy to prove the exact opposite of his 
conclusions. 

Facts are facts and happy is the man who does not try to disregard 
them. I am grateful for the clear setting forth of the scientific facts in 
the book. For the interpretation of the significance of these facts to 
human life, any man has the privilege of his own opinion. In the facts 
set forth, not in the author’s conclusion, I found material that helped to 
inspire one sermon and I expect to find indirectly, inspiration and help on 
at least one or two more. After all, a book that furnishes inspiration and 
material for one or two sermons is worth reading even if the reader feels 
he parts company with the author when the author reaches the confines of 
his own limited field. 


sa LEARN: OR THE Art or Livinc. Sir James Yoxatt. Hodder and Stoughton. 
- net, 


A text for this exceedingly fine and instructive book might well be 
found in the words of a man who said: “A wise man will hear and will 


_ increase learning, and a man of understanding shall attain unto wise 


counsels.”” Sir James Yoxall, himself an eminently wise man, of rich ex- 
perience in many directions, and not least in the matter of how best to 
live—no abstract proposition by the way—has produced a volume of some 
190 pages—which may indeed have been his last, for as is generally known 
the world is the poorer by his too early removal. Its merits will surely 
secure for it a wide circulation. It is very natural, sometimes quaintly realistic, 
and never anything but powerfully persuasive and illuminating. We have 
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wondered as we read these pages if any other modern writer could have 
dealt with the all-important topic discussed quite so winsomely, or with 
quite such chaste literary charm. We defy any attentive reader to take up 
the book and not feel constrained to admit that he has been sitting at 
the feet of a master of life’s difficulties and problems, and of one who has 
written out of a full experimental knowledge as to how life can best be 
lived, and how its energies can be made to serve the highest practical ends. 
Coleridge was once told that in his ‘Ancient Mariner” there was one 
fault, viz., that it had “no moral.” This charge cannot be levelled at Sir 
James Yoxall’s book which is steeped in moral—as the wise reader will 
early discover to his unalloyed pleasure and profit. IL w.w 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THe CHuRCH IN THE Universities. Edited by Davin R. Porter. Association Press, 
New York. Price G.$1.00. 68 pages. 


This booklet surveys present efforts—denominational, itmterdenominational, and 
undenominational—to bring Christianity and especially the Christian Church into the 
lives of students in the State Universities of America. The reader is impressed with 
the large place religion has in these institutions. He is also impressed by the number 
and variety of approaches to the task and by the tentativeness of the conclusions drawn 
from these “experiments” by the writers of the book. Former members of the College 
Association Movements of America dnd those interested in the problem of religious 
education in institutions of higher education will be particularly interested in the book. 
The opening chapter written by the editor gives a fresh and suggestive statement of 
the nature and functions of the. Church in terms which will appeal to Christian students, 
both Oriental and Occidental. ee 


UnperstaNnpiInG. By CuHartes Henry Brent. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. Price G.$0.50. 64 pages. 


In this little volume Bishop Brent presents a glimpse of the Universal Conference 
on Life and Work held in Stockholm last August. Six hundred delegates representing 
one hundred and three autonomous Christian Churches of forty-four countries came 
together to seek “a common ethic” with which to confront the world we now live in. 
“They sought an agreement and found an understanding.” Eagerness to understand, 
we are told, surpassed the eagerness of delegates to be understood. It is along this 
path of understanding, tolerance, and fellowship that unity is to come to the now 
divided Church of Christ. The author believes that the Christian Church cannot 
effectively work in the holy task of unifying warring nations and classes so long as it 
is itself divided. 


Lire’s Hicuest Loyarty. By James M. CampsBeLt. The Abingdon Press, New 
York and Cincinnati. Price, G. $1.00. 116 pages. 


Loyalty to Christ is the theme of this little book. It is not a book to resolve the 
doubts or build up the faith of those who do not share the Christian assumptions of the 
author. Its service lies rather in voicing the faith and devotion of those who are 
already evangelical Christians. 


LigHTtEN Our Darkness. More Rhymes of a Padre. By G. A. Stuppert-KENNEDY. 
94 pages. Paper-back. Hodder and Stonghton, London. 2/-. 


As always, Mr. Studdert-Kennedy remorselessly throws Christianity into the 
thick of human pain, there to take its chances. Sometimes it does not come out with 
the orthodox or adequate answer. He knows that life is bigger than can be contained in 
our theologies. He is able within a few pages of each other to write two poems 
quivering with life, but at its opposite poles: one, the prayer of the sodden tenement 
mother, thanking God because her baby was born dead, the other, a description of the 
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day of judgment, the world waiting, “dim faces drawn and grey,” then as the poet 
withdraws’ the arm which in terror he has thrown across his eyes, “I looked down, 
and at my feet, With shining eyes and mild, And two small wounded hands held out, 
There stood my Judge—a Child.” 


J. E. H. THomson. Scholar and Missionary in the Holy Land. By Wiittam Ewtnc. 

292 pages. Illustrated. Hodder and Stonghton, London. 7/6. 

This is the tale of the life and work of a Scotch missionary to Palestine, who 
died three years ago, after several decades of pastoral and literary work. Dr. Thomson, 
like sO many in mission countries, was able to use his intimate knowledge of his 
own field of work as a basis for scholarly research, and contributed especially to Old 
Testament criticism. 


PrivATE Prayers. Being Forms of Devotion for the use of Young Men and Young 
Women. Proressor A. B. ACAULAY, D.D. United Free Church College 
Glasgow. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 3/6. New and Revised Edition. 
Essentially Presbyterian prayers; admirably prepared, admirably produced, but, 

pace the sub-title of more use to ministers leading their congregations than to young 

men and women who would commune in secret with their Father. 2 OR 


“Tue Key to THE Kincpom.” By James Rew. Hodder and Stoughton, 3/6 net. 

This book is one of the series now appearing called “Little Books on Christian 
Life.” It is an exposition of the beautitudes and has the merit of giving a sense 
of unity to that which we usually think of as having separate units. 


“Our Fatuer.” By Antuony C. Deane. Hodder and Stoughton, 3/6 net. 
Another of the series, “Little Books on Christian Life.” This is an exposition of 

the Lord’s Prayer. The author gives us a close scrutiny of the wording of the prayer, 

clearing up many misunderstandings and greatly increasing our aT oe n 


“THe PuiLosopHy or Ricuteousness.” By Dary, J.M. Dent and Sons, 

London. 2/- net. With a foreword by J. Paterson-Smyth. 

Here is a small book with a big message for all teachers of religion, and especially 
for those who teach children. It deals especially with the way one should handle the 
apparent contradictions in the Bible. The author has accepted the results of modern 
scholarship. - C. M. D. 


“Tre MoruHer oF Jesus.” By A. T. Ropertson. Hodder and Stoughton, 3/6 net. 


This book was written to supply a distinct need—that of giving a reverent study 
of Mary while facing some of the keenest problems of modern criticism. — 


“Jesus AMONG THE CHILDREN.” By the Rev. C. Satispury Woopwarp. Mouder and 
Stoughton, 1925. 5/- net. - 
Parable, miracle, and experiences from the life of Jesus are here reclothed in 
simple words which can easily be grasped by children. The retelling is done in a 


“THe TwetvE TAKE Stock or Us.” By the Rev. A. Boyp Scott. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1925. 7/6. 
What? Another book on the twelve? Yes, but this is different. These are not 
exactly character studies. This is a study of the judgment the twelve, who sit here 
as a jury, would pass on us, since our problems are much the same as = 


“Dare To BE Wisk.” By VioLtetT VANBRUGH. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. 6/-. 


Most of this book of 160 pages is given over to the autobiography of a well known 
English actress. The last third is devoted to ‘moralizing’ in which Christianity is 
given a place. “Dare to be wise” is the author’s secret of success. ous 
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“Mary ExizasetH Harpane.” A record of a hundred years 1825-1925 Edited 
her daughter. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. 6/-. Py 


This book is well worth reading simply because of the wonderful story of this 
woman whose life spanned a century. The book is made up of sections written by 
Mrs. Haldane, her daughter, and her illustrious son. Cc.M.D 


“MaTTHEW TWENTY Four AND THE ReveLaTion.” By Henry W. Frost. Oxford 
Umiversity Press, New York. 1924, $2.50 gold. 


_The author deals especially with the prophetic passages in the New Testament 
majoring upon Matthew 24 and Revelation which he links together. In Matthew 24 he 
assumes that the events as narrated in that chapter “are to be understood as going on 
uninterruptedly and rapidly to their conclusion.” He believes the chapter had a 
double fulfillment—the major one of which is to come. 

On page 131 he makes the statement: “God has no cure for the social evils of this 
resent age ... not even in Christ Himself.” The evils may be ameliorated but the 
nal cure belongs to another age. This is the pre-millennial view which the author 

consistently sets forth throughout the book. The author is probably known to many 
in China since he is a member of the C.I.M. Cc.M.D 


“SAFETY First.” By .Girpert A. Curistian. Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. London, 

1925, 2/6 net. 

This small book of 122 pages is supposed to be a guide for school and home in 
“safety first” principles. It is too elemental. While written for parents and teachers, 
its best use is in a children’s library. All of the possible dangers of the streets, the 
home, the school, and *excursions are covered and suggestions given. CMD 


“MorHer.” By E. F. Benson. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid., London, 1925, 10/6. 


This book could just as well be called “My Autobiography” for fully as much 
space is given over to the telling of the author’s experiences as those of his mother, 
The whole book gives an intimate picture of the family of the former Archbishop 
Benson of Canterbury. The story begins with the death of the Archbishop in 1896 
and ends with the death of ‘Mother’ in 1918. There is too much irrelevant material 


woven in to make this a great biography. | we 


Tue Evervastinc Man. By G. K. Cuesterton. Hodder and Stoughton. 12/6 net. 


The “everlasting man” is man as he was, or was thought to be, in the days of 
his troglodytic experience and man as he may be as revealed in the life of Christ who 
also began his earthly experience in a cave. The viewpoint is orthodox and Roman 
Catholic. There are many brilliant jabs at “the whole vague notion that a monkey 
evolved into a man,” “any such thing as the Evolution of the Idea of God,” etc. 
The scientists are charged with drawing too far-reaching inferences from very scant 
data. Somehow the book does not help to bridge the gap between the new knowledge 
and the old dogmas. But like everything Chesterton writes it is well worth reading 
even though this necessitates gulping down one’s disappointment over finding little 
lead for the modern world’s problem of assimilating scientific knowledge about early 


man in present-day man’s religious faith. | 
“In THE Form oF A SERVANT.” By Frank H. Batrarp. Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. 


3/6 net. From the serics ‘Little Books on the Christian Life.’ 

This is an attractive little book which should appeal especially to younger readers. 
The author gives eleven portrait sketches of the life and work of Jesus. Not a 
biography—it is a study. C. M.D. 


“How to TEACH THE Otp TESTAMENT.” By FREDERICK J. Rae, M.A. Hodder and 


Stoughton, 1925. 5/=- net. 

This new book on religious education is especially adapted for use in Bible schools 
for elementary students. The author sets forth the modern interpretation, showing 
especially how the results of criticism have not undermined the authority of the O.T. 
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ay ol Carey.” By F. Deavitte WALKER. Student Christian Movement, 1926. 
— net. 

Every missionary should read this. The life story of this pioneer will never 
cease to be a source of inspiration—and ially when it is set forth in such an 
attractive style as this. The author uses much new material. He emphasizes especially 
those great missionary principles which Carey with an inspired insight sought to put 
into practice. 

This is the sixth of a uniform series of new missionary biographies which this 
movement is publishing. The aim is to give a fresh interpretation and a richer under- 
standing of the life and work of great missionaries. The author of this book has 
succeeded wonderfully well. CUD 


THe GIANT MAsguerapvE. By Frank C. Raynor. Morgan and Scott Ltd. 6/0 net. 


This is a stirring study of the struggle for religious freedom. It is a good book 
for those who are inclined to forget the pit of institutional and theological slavery out 
of which many brave men and women have pulled Christianity. The “Masquerade” 
is the Papacy at its worst. Little is said about its contributions to the good of humanity. 
These tend, anyhow, to be obscured by its long attempt at universal power and 
princely grandeur. As a whole the book gives a good bird’s eye view of the deep 
trench of superstition and degradation into which Christianity fell and the heroic 
efforts of various reformers to reach again the road which wends from Galilee. 


ANNUAL REPoRT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION. Washington. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

This report is full of good things. Students and readers in the various fields of 
human activities will find materials to widen knowledge and quicken investigation. It 
covers land and sea. The Architecture of the atom and the structure of matter: 
Use of the annual rings of trees in climatic study: The Use of ‘Idols in Hopi 
— are some of the articles we would specially call attention to. An admirable 
volume. | 


ScrenTiIFIC RESEARCH AND HuMAN WELFARE. By FRANKLIN STEWART Harris, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Co, N.Y. 


The work is ‘divided into ten parts, with numerous short chapters under each 
main division, and a useful chronology of scientific discoveries and a very good index. 
The’ discoveries of scientists through prolonged and painstaking research are set 
forth under the general headings; Health, Communication, Transportation, Illumination, 
Agriculture, Engineering and Mining, Manufacture, and the Home. Some rather 
glaring errors in wording indicate somewhat a lack of careful revision and strict 
accuracy, but on the whole, it is a very useful book. It will be of considerable value 
to teachers in China for assigned readings in a wide range of courses. 


THe Criminat. Sir Bastt THomson. Hodder and Stoughton, 16/- net. 


_ This is an inside study of prisons in England and particularly of the psychology of 
prisoners. There is also much interesting information on the development of prison 
reform. The author tries to knock out the theories of Lombroso and others as to 
the existence of any special criminal type. Crime is due to the misuse or exaggerated 
use of normal human instincts. He shows also that the war had little or no effect on 
homicidal tendencies. WhiJe crime in England is much lower than in the United 
States, yet “professional”—burglary, etc.—crime has increased. Altogether an informing 
and readable book. 


West or THE Paciric. By Ettsworth Huntincton. 450 pages. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. $4.50 gold. 


This is a book of travel notes made in connection with the author’s recent visits 
in Japan, Korea, China, Java and Australia. Dr. Huntington is Research Associate 
in Geography at Yale University, and his approach is also that of the anthropologist 
for he is especially interested in the effect of geographical environment upon racial 
temperament. We doubt if the book contains much that would be of value to those 
living in the East, as it is too superficial and naive. 
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Memoirs oF FIELp-MARSHAL Loap GrenreLL, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. IIlustrated, 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London. 21/— net. 


These memoirs of a long and useful career have been compiled from elaborate 


diaries, and, whilst characterised by an intimate personal note, give much 
insight into the sayings and doings of many famous people. 


illuminating 
Lord Grenfell had many 


notable relations, from the famous Charles Kingsley to the forceful Wilfred Grenfell of 


Labrador. 


Possibly the missionary reader will 


be attracted most by the soldier’s 


references to troubles in South Africa, Ireland, India, Russia, France and Egypt. 


Whilst a great administrator, occupying important positions, he actively identified himself . 


with many good works, and back of all his public services was a deep and sar? — 


experience. 


Correspondence 


Bible in Modern English. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—With reference to a 
letter from Mr. Hobart asking for 
the Bible in Modern English, I 
should like to call your attention to 
the fact that the Commercial Press 
has issued Goodspeed’s New Testa- 
ment, printed in China from the 
plates made in Chicago, at the low 
price of $1.00. I have talked with 
one of the editors, asking if it 
would be possible to issue Gospel 
portions separately, and he thinks 
it feasible if there is a demand. I 
feel certain that there would be a 
wide demand for it for voluntary 
and other Bible classes in colleges 
and middle schools, and should be 
4 if any interested would write 
. Fong Sec, editor of the English 
department, Commercial Press. 
Shanghai, seconding my request. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Henry HUvIZzINGa. 


Gospel in Modern English. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—For several years the 
inquiry of Kenneth G. Hobart which 
appeared in your issue of February, 


1926, just to hand, has been present- 
ed to my eyes and sounded in my 
ears, until I felt that I must supply 
the lack of a “Gospel in Modern 
English in cheap form.”’ 
completed, and by the time this letter 
appears, should be on sale, either 
by me, or by the Mission Book Co., 
in Shanghai. Instead of issuing 
any one Gospel, I have made a 
Modern English companion to my 
well known Interwoven Gospels ( 
—), thus ‘presenting the Life 
‘of Christ in its completeness. The 
— is called “The Complete Gos- 
pel.” 

The venture being altogether ex- 
perimental, the price set to cover 
the cost is higher than I wish it 
need be. Should the demand war- 
rant large production, the price will 
be reduced. The book makes a 
handy volume for the pocket, and 
may be had in stiff paper, limp cloth 
and fine limp leather bindings. 

Yours for Bible Study, 
C. H. Fenn. . 


Peking, February 17th, 1926. 


William J. Leverett. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—The recent letter from 
the Presbyterian Board to the China 
Council and Missions brought us the 
news that the Rev. William J. 


It is just . 
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Leverett of the Hainan Mission had 
been forced by ill-health to with- 
draw from active service in China. 
His many friends throughout China 
will be grieved to hear of this, and 
it occurred to me that perhaps a 
note in your columns might give 
them his address, in case any cared 
to write. No notice of his with- 
drawal has appeared in the China 
Press, so far as my knowledge goes. 

Mr. Leverett came to Hainan in 
1894, and for the greater part of his 

rs of service has been stationed 
in Nodoa. He was especially inter- 
ested in the evangelistic work, 
but was for some time principal of 
the Ling Kwang School for boys. 
He also served as Secretary of the 
Hainan Mission for some years after 
the death of the Rev. F. P. Gilman. 
He returned to the United States on 
furlough in 1923, quite broken in 
health and having a case of what 
the home doctors diagnosed as 
sprue. He made a good recovery 
from this disease and was the dele- 
gate of the Hainan Mission to the 
1925 sessions of the General As- 
sembly. As he was leaving Col- 
umbus after the Assembly the auto 
in which he and Mr. Birkel of Hu- 
nan were driving was struck by a 
train and Mr. Leverett was badly 
injured, suffering a number of 
broken bones. His recovery has 
been rapid but the nerves of one 
arm and wrist refused to function 
properly. He recently underwent 
an operation in the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, presumably to 
have the ends of the nerves tied, 
and developed post-operative pneu- 
monia. He is now recuperating 
slowly, but his return to China is 
indefinitely, if mot permanently, 
postponed. The Hainan Mission 
greatly misses Mr. Leverett, not 
only for his experience and general 
missionary ability, but also for his 
genial nature and his happy knack 
of entertainment with his recitations, 
etc. 


Mr. Leverett’s present address in 
the States is 
c/o Rev. William Bishop Gates, 
206 Laurens Street, 
Olean, New York. 
Thanking you for your kindness, 
. 
Very sincerely yours, 
M. M. Monrincer, 
Secretary, Hainan Mission. 


Kiungchow, Hainan, China. © 
February 6, 1926. 


Literary Help Needed! 


To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir :—At a recent Staff Meet- 
ing of the Christian Literature So- 
ciety a very full program of new 
work was outlined. Some of this 
will be undertaken by our Staff. 
But our Staff itself is wholly in- 
adequate to accomplish all the work. 
It occurred to us that there might 
be missionaries or qualified Chinese 
who would be glad to undertake 
‘ome of these works, at least to 
furnish an English copy or syllabus 
of the work especially entrusted to 
them. We are aware that mission- 
aries away from the ports have few 
facilities for rendering MSS. into 
Chinese, and we therefore suggest 
that if they have any leisure for such 
work as this we should like to get 
into touch with them as soon as pos- 
sible when full particulars will be 
supplied. It may be, that owing to 
the troubles, some missionaries are 
away from their stations, their usual 
work being interrupted. If so they 
could well employ the time in the 
preparation of material for some 
useful work to be put into the Chi- 
nese language. We, therefore, ap- 
peal to your readers to come to our 
aid, and, if possible at such a time 
as this, help us in a task which is 
manifestly too great, either for us 
or for any other organization. 
Yours cordially, 


DoNnALD MAcGILLIVRAY. 
March Ist, 1926. 
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On The Present Situation 


SWATOW 


Opportunities for preaching are less now than they have been. In the 
home, in the church, and on the street one does not get a hearing as formerly. 
There is not the freedom of going here, there, and everywhere to preach 
which was so characteristic of former days, when the people welcomed the 
lone preacher or evangelistic bands into the homes. Now there is a much 
more critical spirit. There is more restraint and unwillingness to listen, 
or even to invite the messengers of the Gospel. Many students in mission 
schools are more reserved about acceptance of Christianity; others are 
distinctly opposed and hostile. The influence of the students upon the public 
is felt throughout the district. In this place very aggressive propaganda 
work is constantly carried on by the Communistic Party against imperialism, 
capitalism, militarism, and against Christianity which they think is associated 
with them all. This communistic message receives many willing listeners. 
The tendency of this propaganda work is to stir up the people and this 
movement is accelerated by many half-baked young men whose glory is to 
keep everything in a mess. This work is not primarily against the church 
but it results in confusion of thought, a dissatisfaction with present con- 
ditions, and a suspicion of the genuineness of the church, the Christians, 
and the message itself. 

Those who accept Christianity at the present time do so not from 
ulterior motives, but because of its worth. Fear, misunderstandings, and 
inability to see clearly—to discriminate between the-true and the false— 
have befogged the minds, dimmed the vision of the people, and created a pre- 
judice against a ready response. The causes for this are many, into which 
it is not necessary to go at this time. It can be stated without reservation, 
however, that the Gospel Message does not have the ready response of 
former times. 

Perhaps the greatest problem connected with the receiving of the Gospel 
has been the charge of Imperialism. If such a charge is true. it is so not 
from any desire on the part of the missionaries. The problem now is to 
use effective methods to refute the charge. The best weapon in accomplish- 
ing this is reorganization, so effected that mission work will become as 
quickly and as safely as possible indigenous. This is rapidly being accom- 
plished. In this center all organizations connected with the mission are 
now under the control of the Chinese, the missionaries cooperating and 
assisting. The latter no longer have the power to call and dismiss teachers 
and preachers employed by the mission, or by the different organizations 
of the mission. Even though the missionaries completely efface themselves 
accusations of foreign control will continue to be made. Without doubt 
the time will soon come when a more fundamental change will be made— 
then missionaries will be designated or invited to certain fields. When this 
stage has been reached charges of imperialism or of foreign control cannot 
be made except for evil purposes and ulterior motives. 

From the standpoint of the giving of the message there is the problem 
of the church itself. It has been leaning upon the foreign organizations for 
finance, initiative in church and school work, and administration, for pep, 
in fact the predominant factor in the life of the church has been the foreign 
factor. In order to give an effective message the Chinese must take the 
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initiative in all of the above. It will not be possible to succeed one hundred 
cent, but a start will go a long way in bringing the Chinese Christians 
into their own. The message will be the same; the agents the Chinese. And 
this is in exact agreement with the stand we have taken for years that in 
order to effectively evangelize a people it must be done by their own people. 
The church will succeed in this; it must succeed. 
The church has. been slow to make an appeal to the public. The cause 
for this is found in the church itself. Many church rolls are full of 
names which should long ago have been erased. It is time to clean house. 
This is very important. Delay is ruinous, if the church wishes to give 
the message with force. A young man, a leader in the new movement here, 
was formerly a student in a mission middle school and later in a mission 
college in another province and is a baptised church member. Now he is 
rominent in the anti-Christian movement. This is one case out of many. 
em who have been able to stand firm during peaceful times are now not 
able to withstand opposition. Once the driftwood is swept away the church 


_will be composed of more genuine Christians and the message will be 


heard because of its true ring backed by warm-hearted and inspiring per- 
sonalities. 

Furthermore from the standpoint of the giving of the message the 
church must have preachers who are giving the message for no other 
reason than the message itself. The term “rice Christian” must become 
obsolete. Better preparations, and a better understanding of the message 
on the part of the preachers is necessary in order to win men. Zeal for 
souls, altertness to every issue connected with the church and the spreading 


. of the Gospel, interest in man for man’s sake, willingness to endure hard- 
ship that Jesus’ name may be known are qualifications very essential to the 


giving of the message. 

Special emphasis should be placed upon the training of preachers, the 
elimination of the unfit, and upon the cleansing and strengthening of the 
church. It is now a time of heart-searching; a time for the Christians to 
ask themsélves why they are in the church, what they believe, why they 
believe it, and a time for them to ask what contribution they themselves 
have to make to establish the Kingdom of God here on earth. Church 
organization and church finance is one thing; the life inside the church is 
another. Of the two the latter is by far the more important. 


One outstanding need in connection with evangelism is an increase in 
women evangelists. The success of Christianity will be largely determined 
by the success with which it reaches the homes and the children. Another 
outstanding need is not more organization, but men thoroughly acquainted 
with the Gospel and filled with the Holy Spirit, men who have a desire for 
the salvation of men’s souls; men who have been touched as by fire, who 
will be willing to say with the prophet of old, ‘““Here I am, send me.” If 
the present opposition and propaganda against Christianity does nothing 
more than to accomplish the above and to deepen the lives of the Christians 
spiritually it will have been of great service to the church. Furthermore 
we need an appreciation on the part of the laymen that responsibility for 
the spreading of the Gospel should not rest entirely with the preachers. This 
is a job for the whole church, and its success depends upon the interest and 
support of every one. The laymen can make evangelism successful. 


J. Harry 
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JUNGJEN, KWEICHOW 


During 1925 Jungjen was not affected by the political disturbances and 
discussions down river. Inquiries were made as to whether there were any 
British subjects here, when told that there were not we heard no more about 
the matter. If the abolition of extraterritoriality means that we are to be 
placed on the same footing with Chinese then missionary work would no 
doubt have to be given up here. Why? During the past three years we 
have had very little government here with the exception of fleecing the 
people and executions, robber attacks and change of military as well as 
civil officials. In the fall of 1922 Tungjen was quite a commercial city; 
in April 1923 the Kweichow troops were driven out by the ex-bandits from 
Yunnan. For almost two years we had what were called “Southern” troops, 
When they first came the city was looted quite clean, and from time to 
time heavy taxes were levied by the military ; from $50,000.00 to $300,000.00 
would be collected at one time. Of course threats to burn the city always 
accompanied the levying of taxes and the money would be raised by certain 
dates. In January 1925 we were told the Kweichow troops had come back, 
since then we have had so many changes, former Kweichow, Yunnan, Hunan 
and Szechwan troops, that the missionaries have quit asking what troops 
are here. Every time the military changes there is a change in civil officials. 
Since April, 1923, there have been no less than eight battles, this does 
not include all thé robber attacks. The city is just about bankrupt. In 
1923 there was money and the military has taken it, now when they want 
money they imprison one of the one-time wealthy men, holding him until 
from $500.00 to $2,000.00 is raised. They even kidnap babes in their en- 
deavors to get money. In almost every instance troops leaving and entering © 
the city loot. Last summer a man named Hsie tried to force an issue of 
paper money that had absolutely no backing from the people. They rose 
up in arms with the assistance of nearby tuans but were defeated. Every- 
body that was known to have taken part in the attack against the military 
was ruthlessly executed if caught and their bodies thrown out at the river 
front to rot. Tungjen has suffered much the past three years but this was 
the most gruesome, most heartless experience of all. About ten days after 
this slaughtering, the military man with his troops went to other parts. 
‘The soldiers are billeted in the homes and appropriate anything they see 
or happen to need, even to the taking of food from needy people. The 
missionaries read everything they can get on this abolition question but as 
yet do not have a clear understanding of just what it will mean. If it means 
that they are to be treated as the Chinese are treated, their homes and pro- 
perties used as. barracks, taxes to be levied on their properties by the military 
every time they collect from the people, their homes to be looted by 
incoming and outgoing troops, etc., etc., then that would mean: giving up 
the work that they so long to do for these interior folk. There would be 
no other recourse. Appeal for help locally would amount to nothing. ‘‘A 
reign of terror” is a strong term but it just about tells what the people 


of Tungjen and surrounding community have had the past three years. 


And now comes the rice famine that threatens to be very severe. Rice is 
now $13.00a dan. During all this time the missionaries have not been unduly 
molested. They have had anxious times but have been able to carry on 
their work. Dr. Schmalzried spent over five weeks in a robber camp in 
1923. At times the missionaries have not been allowed outside the city 
wall because of bandit conditions but be it said to the credit of our local 
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ple, as well as the many regimes of military men, that they have been 
kindly disposed toward the foreigner in their city with but few exceptions. 


CHANGPU, FUKIEN 


There being no school of middle school grade in this district, we have 
had no disturbance. During the summer a deputation of students from 
Amoy or elsewhere organized anti-foreign plays and collected funds for 
the Shanghai strike. The somewhat premature departure of the treasurer 
may have restrained popular enthusiasm for this movement. The country 
people, both Christians and non-Christians, are perfectly friendly. The 
officials are said to be less well disposed towards foreigners. In the southern 

rt of this district, which comes more under Cantonese influence, I have 
been advised not to travel at present, not because there would be any danger 
to myself, but because the appearance of a foreigner might hinder rather 
than help the work of the Church. Among my Chinese fellow workers I 
am aware of an increased sensitiveness to any suggestion of foreign domina- 
tion, and a tendency in the discussion of church affairs to regard their 
interests and point of view as naturally opposed to that of the foreign mis- 
sionary. How far this may be attributed to the influence of recent events 
it would be hard to say. Personal relations between the missionary and his 
Chinese colleagues are happy and unstrained. Chinese Christians, like other 
people, are very imperfectly informed as to treaty protection. They have 
a vague idea that all foreign powers have dealt aggressively with China 
and would certainly vote without hesitation for the abolition of special 
privileges for foreigners, but do not realise that the abolition of these privil- 
eges would deprive the missionary of power to protect church property 
and church members. They have not yet shown any willingness to give up 
preferential treatment for Christians, and in recent years the missionary’s 
refusal to take part in attempting to secure for church members exemption 
from hardships imposed upon the community as a whole has been a cause 
of some friction in the Church. 

Extraterritorial privileges affect the work favourably in so far as they 
facilitate travelling and exempt missionaries from the annoyances attendant 
upon the movements of troops and local fighting. But they affect the work 
very unfavourably in so far as they put the missionary in a position in 
which he does not share the sufferings, dangers, and temptations of his 
fellow pastors and fellow Christians. Chinese Christians are increasingly 
jealous of the superior position of the foreign missionary. I heartily 
sympathise with them in this feeling. The superior personages who from 
the security of offices in Shanghai issue patronising advise to country mis- 
sionaries are sufficiently trying; but even more trying, if possible, are the 
ministrations of the foreign missionary to his Chinese brethren. One might 
say that so far as the organization and the material prosperity of the Church 


‘Is concerned extraterritoriality is a great help; and so far as the spiritual 


progress of the Church is concerned it is a great hindrance. In times of 
peace there would probably be little direct result of a modification of the 
present privileges of Christians and missionaries. During disturbances both 
missionaries and Christians would likely suffer more inconvenience than 
they do at present. The Church in this district is, however, a sufficiently 
strong and influential organization to command a good many material benefits 
independently of foreign help or of treaties. But the Church could hardly 
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fail to benefit spiritually “3 the loss of her material privileges, and the 
effective delivery of the Christian message would be greatly facilitated. 


Lewis MACLACHLAN., 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN TURKEY 


The questions that are being raised in the American Board work in 
China are somewhat similar to the problems the American Board is facing 
in Turkey where the law prevents the teaching of religion in a recognized 
school, and all schools must be recognised by the Government. There can 
be religious conversations and religious teaching outside of school hours, 
but buildings used and recognized as school buildings cannot be used for the 
purposes of worship or for religious instruction. ‘This has led to not a little 
discussion and very profound consideration. I met the missionaries in 
Constantinople this summer, and it was the unanimous judgment of the 
missionaries that, dealing with Turks as we are almost primarily now in 
Turkey, we could make the best Christian approach to them, not through 
any formula of Christianity or any public demonstration, but by the devoted 
Christian living of the missionaries, and especially the teachers, in their 
daily prolonged contact with Turkish boys and girls. The decision was that 
the atmosphere of the schools should be made absolutely Christian; that the 
principles of the schools should be fundamentally Christian; that any devia- 
tion from these principles should be punished and, if persisted in, expulsion 
should follow. It is an interesting fact that although this law has been 
in effect but a short time, Turkish boys and girls are asking questions about 
religion to such an extent in some schools that the missionaries in charge 
are embarrassed for fear that in answering these questions they will expose 
themselves to the charge of teaching Christianity in school hours. ‘There- 
fore repeatedly they have asked the pupils, in order to save time in the 
classroom, to bring their questions to them after school. There is no law 
against personal conversation, and the missionaries, so far as I was able 
to sense, were absolutely united in the conviction that in this way opposition 
to Christianity was being completely disarmed and the inquiring mind of 
the young Turk was full of questions of religion. 

Another feature of this regulation is that Mohammedanism cannot be 
taught in the Turkish schools. The old hodjas are practically ruled out, 
and they were the conservative, fanatical element among the Turks. 

Therefore, so far as Turkey is concerned, the American Board and 
the Woman’s Boards have taken the ground that mission schools in Turkey, 
under the regulation that no religion whatever can be taught in the schools, 
can be continued and maintained as effective Christian forces, probably 
no less effective, many think much more so, because there is no ritual of 
Christianity practised in the schools which whenever practised among Mo- 
hammedans stirs up their opposition and creates a spirit of resentment. 

We are facing something of the same question in Mexico. The new 
Constitution of Mexico, which has not yet been enacted into law, may 
precipitate the question of religion in the schools, but as yet it has not 
been so precipitated. 

I am wondering if in China it may not be even to the advantage of the 
Christian schools to have everything put upon the voluntary basis. Under 
those conditions it may seem wise to limit the number of public services, 
keeping the Christian element in the ascendant, not allowing the non- 
Christian element to dominate a school by putting emphasis upon the spirit 
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of devotion in the teaching staff, reducing to the minimum, if not com- 
pletely eliminating, non-Christian teachers so that the entire atmosphere of 
the school should be the atmosphere of Christianity touching every part 


of the life of the entire institution. 
James L. Barton. 


MORE LIGHT ON CHINA’S ECLECTIC SOCIETIES 


We have been given to understand that the modern eclectic societies 
in China tend to become somewhat more exclusive than formerly and hence 
jess accessible to foreigners. For this reason two articles on, “Modern 
Syncretic Religious Societies in China” in the Journal of Religion, September 
and November, 1925 by the late Rev. Paul De Witt Twinem of Nanking 
are of special interest and use. They contain considerable new material 
secured personally by the author. The main tenets and activities of five 
societies are briefly stated. The T’ong Shan She, “United Goodness Society” 
was organized in 1914. Its growth has been very rapid. It now has 
chapters in nearly every “province, city and district in China.” In all it 
numbers 10,000 members. It is essentially a secret society with eighteen 
degrees. Its principle ideas are Taoist and Buddhist. The Wu Shan She, 
“Apprehension of Goodness Society,’ was started in 1918 but does not 
have a large following. . Whereas the members of the T’ong Shan She 
are mainly prosperous business merchants and officials the members of the 
Wu Shan She seem to be mainly ex-officials and Confucianists. Through 
its five departments it aims to collect the truths from Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Mohammedanism and Christianity and combine them. The Mercy 
department has to do with relief and suffering. The Teaching Department 
organizes People’s Schools. The Sitting Department apparently tries to 
cultivate meditation. The Business Department has to do with administra- 
tion. The Relief Department attends to the poor. It also uses the planchette. 
The Tao Yuan started in 1921. It now has branches in nearly all the large 
cities of China. Although it embraces the same five religions as the Wu 
Shan She it gives Lao Tzu and Taoism the primary place. It is not a 
new religion. It has six departments. It inculcates self-examination. 
“Every seventh day at one o'clock the members come together bringing 
their self-examination records.” For the sins _ recorded forgiveness is 
sought before the “sin tablet.” Its publications are legion. Sympathetic 
study is given to the miracles of Christ. The Swastika Daily Newspaper 
published a continued article on “Evidences for the Miracles of Christ.” 
Among other things the Tao Yuan aims to prevent religious wars by or- 
ganizing a World Religious Society. The Shen Chen Tao Tong I Hui, 
“Six Sages Union True Society” (also called the “Union of Religions” ) 
arose in West China in 1921. This is the society that caused the great 
stir in China in the fall of 1923 although these articles do not mention that 
fact. While its influence was for a time quite extensive it has chapters in 
only six cities with plans to organize chapters in two more. The writer 


_ does not seem to have been aware of some very interesting material anent 


this society published in the West China Missionary News of January, 1924. 
To the five religions mentioned above this society adds Judaism with Moses 
as the Sage. It is highly apocalyptic with Mr. T’ang the founder looked 
on as the representative of Jesus Christ. It has been connected with the 
Apostolic Faith Mission in so far as the sources of its teachings are con- 
cerned. This fact also is not mentioned in these articles. In practise it is 
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largely Buddhistic. The fifth society, The Tao Teh Hsioh She, “Study of 
Morality Society” seeks to find the truth in all sages, philosophies and 
systems of ethics. It was started in 1911. This society is not strong 
having branches only in five cities. Its methods are somewhat Chris- 
tian in character. Some of its teachings also have a Christian flavor. Among 
other doctrines it holds that the “body” is evil. It has also criticised Chris- 
tian teachings as too egoistic. 


On The Field 


Canadian Holiness Mission on 
Extrality—‘“Regarding the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality we as a 
mission believe we are called of God 
to preach the whole gospel, and if 
we do our duty we will have no time 
to meddle with politics. God has 
men in our respective governments 
to look after these things, and we 
believe the church has no right to 
meddle with them.” 


Chinese Leper Mission Organ- 
ized.——There was recently organized 
in Shanghai a Chinese Mission to 
Lepers. The officers are: — Mr. 
Tong Shao-yi, Honorary president ; 
Mr. W. Yinson Lee, President; 
Mr. William Danner of New York, 
Honorary Vice-President ; Dr. Fong 
F. Sec, First Vice-President; Dr. 
E. S. Tyau, Second Vice-President ; 
Dr. Henry Fowler, Honorary Medi- 
cal Adviser; Mr. P. K. Chu, Secre- 
tary; Mr. L. N. Han Treasurer; 
Mr. J. C. Lind, Custodian of 
collections: Rev. T. C. Wu, 
General Secretary. This organiza- 
tion will affiliate with the British 
and American Missions already 
working along this line. The head- 
quarters will be in Shanghai and 
auxiliaries will be established in 
various other centres in China. It 
is estimated that there are hundreds 
of thousands of lepers in Central 
and South China. The aim of the 
society will be to assist in the 
eradication of leprosy and to help 
those afflicted or affected by the 
disease. 


China Missionary Fellows at 
Union Theological Seminary.— 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, offers three missionary fel- 
lowships of G. $750.00 each and 
two missionary scholarships of G. 
$450.00 each. For the term 1926-7 
two of the fellowships have been 
granted to China missionaries, 
namely, Rev. Paul G. Hayes, S.T.B., 
evangelistic missionary of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church located at 
Wuhu, and Rev. Emory W. 
Luccock, B.D., of the Institutional 
Church connected with the work of 
the Presbyterian Mission, Shang- 
hai. One of the two scholarships 
has been granted to Rev. C. Y. 
Gwoh, B.D., a pastor in Hunan. It 
is interesting to note that of the 
thirty-eight fellowships thus far as- 
signed twenty have been given to 
China and three of these to Chinese. 


Dr. Goforth Assigned to Work 


With Marshal Feng’s Army.— 


Chancellor Kok recently cabled Dr. 
J. Goforth to return to China and 
take up work in Marshal Feng’s 
army. Asa result of this signal in- 
vitation the Executive of the Board 
of Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada voted to ask Dr. 
Goforth to return to China as 
speedily as possible “primarily as 
the representative of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada to carry 


on work in General Feng’s army, to _ 


establish work in China in connec- 
tion with our church, and carry on 
such other work for the Lord as 
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may be offered.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Goforth were, furthermore, assured 
of the prayers of the Board and 
such material support as might be 
required. The invitation was ac- 
cepted as a special and significant 
call for work. 


British Boxer Indemnity Com- 
mission—The British Foreign 
Office has announced that Doctor 
Hu Shih, Doctor V. K. Ting and 
Doctor C. C. Wang have accepted 
positions on the advisory committee 
appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to consider the way in which 
the British Boxer Indemnity funds 
to be returned to China shall be 
used. Lord Willingdon, Dame 
Adelaide Anderson and Rev. W. E. 
Soothill are the other members of 
thid commission. Dame Adelaide 
spent considerable time in China a 
year Or SO ago in connection with in- 
dustrial problems on the invitation 
of the National Christian Council. 


Rev. Soothill was formerly a mis- - 


sionary in China being sometime 
President of Shansi University. 


Christian Endeavor Convention. 
—From April 23 to 25, 1926, there 
is to be held in Nanking a Christian 
Endeavor Convention. Delegates 
have been invited from Christian 
Endeavor societies in connection 
with all schools for American 
children in the Orient. There are 
about fifty Endeavorers in the two 
societies made up of boys and girls 
from the Nanking Foreign School 
and a large delegation is expected 
from Shanghai and a few from 
other places. The theme of the 
Convention is to be “Jesus my 
Lord,” and the key verses are Gal. 
2:20 and John 20:28—“Not I, but 
Christ” “My Lord and my God.” 
The four addresses of the Conven- 
tion are to be given by Dr. D. W. 
Richardson, Rev. W. R. Williams, 
Dr. E. M. Poteat, and Dr. P. F. 
Price. The Bible Study hours are 
to be led by Miss Ruth Paxson 


and Mr. G. C. Webb-Peploe. 
Mrs. A. Y. Napier is to be soloist 
for the Convention, and Dr. W. H. 
Judd song leader. It is hoped that 
it will be a great blessing to all who 
shall attend. 


Chinese Young Men’s As- 
sociation—The Peking Leader, 
Thursday, February 18, 1926, re- 
ports the organization in Canton of 
the Chinese Young Men’s Associa- 
tion. The headquarters are in Can- 
ton with branches in all the leading 
cities of Kwantung Province. The 
Association is antagonistic to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
In its announcement it urges that all 


educational institutions, including 
those of the Y. M. C. A. should not 


‘preach the Gospel nor “force Chi- 
nese students to become members of 


missions.” (One would like to 


-know just what is back of the idea 


that students are forced into any- 
thing Christian.) The Association 
also urges that all foreign education- 
al institutions obey the laws and re- 
gulations of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The pronouncement con- 
cludes by threatening dire things un- 
less these regulations are obeyed. 


Peitaiho Summer Conference for 
Foreigners—From July 15th to 
August 17th a summer conference 
for foreigners will be held at Peitai- 
ho. They will be housed in three 
equipped buildings. No charge will 
be made for rooms. Cost of board 
will not exceed $1.35 per diem for 
each adult. For children over ten 
the rates for board will be the same 
as for adults. There will be four 
sessions daily: (1) Early morning 
intercession. (2) Morning Bible 
Study. (3) Morning gathering. 
(4) Evening address. Rev. Fre- 
derick W. Farr, D.D., pastor of Los 
Angeles Calvary Baptist Church, 
will be one of the speakers. An- 
other speaker from abroad is ex- 
pected. Missionaries also will assist 
in the program. Registration for 
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accommodation will be made in the 
order of their receipt. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to Miss 
Ruth Paxson, 9 Avenue Petain, 
Shanghai. 


The Situation in Shaowu, 
Fukien.—Following the Shanghai 
riot some students came to Shaowu 
and held a parade and gave some 
lectures. There was no violence. 
Upon their return after the summer 
vacation there was no evidence of ill 
feeling towards the missionaries. 
But most of the people are indiffer- 
ent because not informed. Teachers 
and students hope for complete auto- 
nomy, but hope also for national 
laws that will hold inviolate per- 
sonal property including all schools. 
They hope also for entire justice on 
both sides and the sooner the better. 
Shaowu is a new station and the 
missionaries are conscious of no 
special privilege because of foreign 
protection. During the last three 
years they have had special con- 
sideration from both soldiers and 
civil officials. This may be due to 
foreign protection or it may be ap- 
preciation for what has been done 
for them. 


Religious Life of the Farmers.— 
Pastor Sang Chen-tang, Presbyter- 
ian Mission, Tehtsing, Chekiang, in 
discussing the religious life of the 
rural people at the Conference of 
Christian Rural Leaders, Nanking, 
February 2-5, 1926, said that the 
chief elements in it are: (a) The 
worship of heaven and earth. Paper 
idols are bought for the 24 festivals 
of the year, sacrificed to and then 
burnt; (%) Ancestor worship; 
(c) The prayer of fear, chiefly to 
escape spirits. Magical methods of 
driving away the spirits (as in some 
parts of Chekiang by pigheads) is 
quite a business. Magic formulas 
and prayers are used to drive away 
evil spirits of disease and misfor- 
tune; the effort is sometimes made 
to drive the spirits into the Chris- 
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tian Church; (d) The idolatrous 
festivals which are as much an. op- 
portunit-~ for recreation as for wor- 
ship. The ordinary farmer has no 
desire to become a Buddha or holy 
man; he will do just what is neces- 
sary to “get by” the evil spirits and 
secure the most material happiness. 


Vocational Education in China: 
—Chinese educators are giving care- 
ful attention to vocational as well 
as academic education. The Seventh 
Semi-Annual Report of the National 
Association of Vocational Education 
of China gives some valuable hints 
as to how this type of education is 
progressing and the direction of the 
attention of educationalists with re- 

rd to some of China’s urgent pro- 
blems. In 1924 there were 1,194 
vocational schools and departments 
in other schools; in 1925 these in- 
creased to 1,548, in spite of the dis- 
turbed conditions. Plans being 
developed at present include in- 
vestigations into the living condi- 
tions of the laboring classes with a 
view to fitting education to their 
needs; the establishment of more 
institutes of vocational training for 
girls; the training of competent 
foremen in the higher vocational in- 
stitutions; investigations of home 
industries which includes supervi- 
sion of such industries in villages 
with a view to the distribution of 
the goods produced and the develop- 
ment of home work in order to im- 
prove the economic conditions of 
the villagers. In addition it is plan- 
ned to urge all junior middle schools 
to adopt vocational guidance, to or- 
ganize bureaus of employment and 
to establish bureaus of vocational 
guidance in Shanghai and Tientsin. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that 
under the present conditions of the 
country industries on a small scale 
are much more needed than those on 
a large scale. Furthermore agricul- 
tural education is to be pushed in 


Kiangsu. This report shows signs 
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of much alert and practical thinking 


on the part of China’s modern edu- 
cators. 


Nurses’ Association of China.— 
The Nurses’ Association of China 
held its annual conference at Nan- 
king, February 18-24, 1926. There 
were present 174 voting members 
and 102 senior students and guests. 
Miss Gladys Stephenson, of Anlofu, 
Anhwei, was chairman. In 1922 the 
Association had 132 members; this 
year it numbered 1,189 all of whom 
had taken the uniform training 
course and two-thirds of whom are 
Chinese. The training was done-in 
112 qualified and registered schools 
of nursing all but a few of which 
are in connection with mission hos- 
pitals. There are at present over 
2,000 student nurses in these vari- 
ous schools. All the instruction is 
in Chinese. Twenty-five new schools 
of nursing have been registered dur- 
ing the last two years. A number 
of the superintendents of these 
schools are Chinese women. The 
Association has a central adminis- 
trative office. It owns land worth 
Mexican $16,000 and plans to erect 
an administrative §heaquarters 
worth Mexican $10,000. Two 
General Secretaries reside at the 
central headquarters, Miss Cora 
Simpson and Miss Hope Bell. A 
Bi-Lingual Journal of Nursing is 
published and last year the Associa- 
tion received Mexican $14,661.60 
from the sale of text-books on nurs- 
ing. Mrs. Todd of the Kungyee 
Hospital in Canton was elected Pre- 
sident and Miss Wu of the Red 
Cross Hospital, Shanghai, vice-pre- 
sident for the ensuing two years. 


Summer School of Rural Train- 
ing.—The College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of 
Nanking, is planning a special Sum- 
mer School of Rural Training for 
preachers and teachers now in mis- 
sion service. The special course for 
preachers will include Methods and 
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Materials of Extension Work, 
Studies in Rural Sociology and 
Economics, including rural coopera- 
tive organizations and two confer- 
ences each day. One of these con- 
ferences will be on Rural Religious 
Ideas and Practices, and the second 
will be on Ruralizing Count 
Church Work. It is hoped that out 
of the discussion of these confer- 
ences may come some valuable in- 
formation and suggestions which 
later on will be printed and used for 
general distribution. Courses for 
teachers include Methods and 
Materials for Teaching Ele- 
mentary Agriculture, Nature Study 
with Practice in School. Gar- 
dens, Nurseries, and Improved Crop 
Demonstrations; Methods and 
Materials for Extension Work, 
Educational Psychology and 
Methods of Teaching. The faculty 
of the Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary will offer special courses in Re- 
ligious Education both for teachers 
and preachers. There will be a 
number of -elective courses offered 
such as Sericulture, Cotton Culture, 
Improvement of Small Grain Crops, 
Fruit Culture, Elementary Forestry, 
etc., etc. Teachers will be those 
from the faculties of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry and the 
Nanking Theological Seminary. 
Tuition, food, room, light, etc., for 
the full term (July 9th to August 
7th), will be $12.00. Classes begin 
July 9th and end August 7th. Fur- 
ther information may be secured 
from the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Nanking. 
Nanking. 


Summer Course in Language 
Study:—During the Winter Term 
the Yenching School of Chinese 
Studies (formerly “North China 
Union Language School’) has of- 
fered special courses in addition to 
the usual language courses for ele- 
mentary students. These special 
courses have included work in Chi- 
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nese Philosophy, History, Art and 
Literature. Some have been con- 
ducted entirely in English based on 
English translations and books writ- 
ten about China. Others have re- 
quired of the student a reading 
knowledge of Chinese. Some have 
been conducted by the foreign 
faculty of the School including Pro- 


fessors Porter, Hummel, March and © 


DeVargas. Others by Chinese re- 
turned students connected with this 
School and with the universities in 


Peking including Professors P. C. 


Hsu, Y. L. Fung and several of 
the leading members of the facult- 
ies of the National University and 
Tsing Hua University. In order to 
afford opportunity for study to a 
larger number of students who are 
engaged in educational and other 
work during the academic year, the 
School will conduct a special Sum- 
mer Course in subjects such as those 
mentioned above. This course will 
begin on Monday, June 28th, and 
close on Fridav, July 30th. The 
Chinese staff of teachers will also 
offer courses during this period in 
the Chinese languages, spoken and 


literary, and after the close of the ~ 


Summer Session students who de- 
sire to continue to live in the Hostels 
may do so and language teachers 
will be available throughout the sum- 
mer. The excellent library facili- 
ties of the School are available at 
all times. The principal of the 
School will be glad to give detailed 
information regarding the Summer 
Session and living conditions for 
those who desire to summer in Pe- 
king. 

Sian Chinese Christians Urge 
Independence.—Twenty-two Chi- 
nese Christians, who apparently live 
in Sian, Shensi, recently issued a 
statement calling on their fellows to 
“consider plans for establishing the 
church on independent lines.” This 
statement has been translated and 
printed in China’s Millions, January, 
1926. Attention is called to the 
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fact that China is behind Japan ip 
the proportionate number of Chris- 
tians and the number of native Bis- 
hops. The character of the Chinese 
people is said to be on the decline 
The preaching of the Gospel by mis- 
sionaries is stated to have been 
brought about by force. Reference 
is made to the happenings in Shang- 
hai, Hankow and other places last 
summer and the divergent opinions 
of missionaries thereon noted. Ag 
methods for obtaining the desired 
church independence the following 
are urged. There should be no 
support from the “mother church” 
and preachers should not receive a 
fixed salary but depend on what the 
Chinese Christians can give them. 
Preaching should be carried on 
without the present “church build- 
ings” which the Chinese Christians 
cannot afford to provide. Church 
members should assist in the work 
of preaching. The setiiag up of 
independent churches sheuld start 
and take place around churches un- 
der English missionaries, though. 
after the church has been established 
in any particular place all sugges- 
tions of anything foreign should dis- 
appear. This effort tu promote in- 
dependence is not, it is stated, due 
to any “anti-foreign or angry teel- 
ing” but “because of the urgency of 
extending the Church of Christ in 
China.” The statement is anti- 
British in that it blames the British 
for the various shootings of last 
summer but pro-British in that it 
seeks to set up the independent 
church around churches connected 
with British missions. It is thor- 
oughly Christian in theological tone. 
The signers of the statement tend 
to revert to Paul’s methods for est- 
ablishing the church in China. 


Tagore Writes to the Mission- 
aries—“I have read your letter 
with pleasure. I have only one 
thing to say—it is this: Do not be 
always trying to preach your doc- 
trine but give yourself in love. Your 
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western mind is too much obsessed 
with the idea of conquest and pos- 
session. Your inveterate habit of 
proselytism, is another form of it. 
Christ never preached himself or 
any dogma or doctrine. He prea- 
ched the love of God. The object 
of a Christian should be to be like 
Christ—never to be like a coolie re- 
cruiter trying to bring coolies to his 
master’s tea garden. Preaching 
your doctrine is no sacrifice at all— 
it is indulging in a luxury far more 
dangerous than all the luxuries of 
material living. It breeds an illu- 
sion in your mind that you are doing 
vour duty—that you are wiser and 
better than your fellow beings. But 
the real preaching is in being per- 
fect, which is through meekness and 
love and self-dedication. If you 
have in you pride of race, pride of 
sect and pride of personal superior- 
ity there is no use trying to do good 
to others. They will reject your 
gift, or even if they do accept it, 
they will not be equally benefitted by 
it, instances of which can be seen in 
India every day. On the spiritual 
plane you cannot do good until you 
are good. You cannot preach the 
Christianity of the Christian sect 
until you are like Christ; and then 
you do not preach ‘Christianity’ but 
the love of God as Christ did. You 
have repeatedly said that your stand- 
ard of living is not likely to be dif- 
ferent from that of the ‘natives’ 
but one thing I ask, will you be able 


to make yourself one with those — 


whom you call ‘native,’ not merely 
in habits, but in love. For it is 
utterly degrading to accept any bene- 
fit but that which is offered in the 
spirit of love. God is—and all that 
we receive at His hands blesses us, 
but when a man tries to usurp God’s 
place, and assumes the roll of a 
giver of gifts and does not come as 
a mere purveyer of God’s love then 
it is all vanity.” 
(Signed), 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Methodist Missionaries Express 
Themselves on Extrality—The 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission resident in Wuhu, Chin- 
kiang and Nanking signed on Nov- 
ember 25, 1925, and sent the follow- 
ing statement to Hon. John V. A. 
MacMurray, American Minister, 
Peking. “We, the undersigned mis- 
sionaries of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in the Central 
China Mission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church desire to make the 
following statement: (1) We hope 
that the Conference on Extrater- 
ritoriality to be held in Peking in 
December will deal not only with 
that question, but will widen its 
scope to include the revision of 
treaties so that all discriminations 
against the Chinese people shall be 
abolished as soon as reasonably pos- 
sible. (2) In our opinion it would 
be beneficial to the Christian Church 
in China if, in.the revision of the 
treaties, the clauses granting tolera- 
tion and special privileges to Chris- 
tians should not be reenacted. We 
believe that these clauses are not 
only unnecessary but a source of 
misunderstanding and are detri- 
mental to the spiritual development 
of the church. (3) Weas mission- 
aries desire to depend not upon 
military pressure or unequal treaties, 
but solely upon the value of our 
message and work and the goodwill 
of the Chinese people. (4) Our 
financial support is in no way con- 
nected with government funds, nor 
are we agents in any manner, either 
of our government or of the com- 
mercial interests of our country. If 
possible, we desire the official re- 
presentatives of the United States 
to make these facts known to the 
Chinese Government. Further, we 
would express the hope that in the 
revised treaty these facts regard- 
ing the relation of missionaries to 
their governments be clearly stated.” 
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Notes on Contributors 


_ _SHao TEH-HSING, B.S.A., is a graduate of the Agricultural. Department of the 
University of Nanking and a member of the Advent Christian Church. He js 
thirty two years of age and has been engaged in farm work. He is now superintendent 


of the Farms of the University of Nanking. 


(Mrs.) Peart S. Buck, B.A., M.A., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission 


(North). She has been a missionary since 1914 en 


ed in educational work. 


JoHN Henry Reisner, B.A., M.S.A., is dean of the College of Agriculture and 
Forestry of the University of Nanking. He is a member of the Presbyterian Mission 


(North) and has been in 


China about fourteen years engaged in educational work. 


Homer H. Duss, Ph.D., arrived in China in 1918 as a member of the Missionary 
Society of the Evangelical Church. In June 1925 he was granted the degree of 
Ph.D., by the University of Chicago in part for a translation of the writings of 


Hsiintze and a treatise thereupon. 


Rev. Lin Pu-cu1, M.A., B.D., is a member of. the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 


Hui, and a graduate of St. John’s Universit 
(1920), and then of the P. E. Divinity 


(1917), of the University of Pennslyvania 
ool,. Philadelphia. He is a professor in 


Union Theological Seminary, Foochow, and pastor of a church. | 
Rev. J. C. Grirritu, B.A., is a missionary of the Foreign Mission Committee of 


the Presbyterian Church in Canada working in Changte, Honan. He arrived in China 


in 1897. 


Rev. Frank Rawtinson, M.A., D.D., arrived in China in 1902. From 1902-1921 
he was a missionary under the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 


Convention. 


Since 1922 he has been a missionary under the American Board. He 


has been Editor-in-Chief of the CHINESE RECORDER since 1915. 


Personals 


DEATH. 
FEBRU 


ARY: 
9th, at Kiehsiu, Sha. Miss C. A. Pike, 
(diabetes), C.I.M. 


ARRIVALS. 

JANUARY: 

25th, from Norway, Miss Ree, Miss 
Vick, (all new), Mr. and Mrs. Gilje and 
three children, Miss Caspersen, N.M.S. 

27th, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wight and four children, E.P.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Dixon and one child, Mr. Smith, 


(new), W.M.M.S.; from U.S.A., Miss 


Walker, (new), A.B.C.F.M. 


FEBRUARY : 
9th, from England, Mr. G. G. Warren, 


Miss Warren, Miss Pickles, (new), W.F. 
M.S.; Mr. Hebron, Miss Hebron, (al 
new), C.M.; Mr: and Mrs. H. J. Chalk- 
ley, Mrs. J. Vale, Dr. K. D. James, 
(new), C.I.M.; from Australia, Miss D. 
Trudinger, C.I.M. 

20th, from U.S.A., Mr. M. E. Votaw, 
A.C.M. 

22nd, from Britain, Miss F. E. Rey- 
nolds, L.M.S. 

23rd, from Britain, Miss F. S. Major, 
B.M.S. 

27th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Moeller and two children, Y.M.C.A.; 
Rev. and Mrs. L. R. Craighill and one 
child, A.C.M. 


MARCH : 
2nd, from Germany, Countess E. Van 


Luttichan, Miss H. Spengler, (all new), 


G.W.M.U.; Mr. and Mrs. J. Amy and 
one child, Miss C. Budde, A.C.M.; from 
Sweden, Miss E. Sjostrom, S.M.C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Ohlson and one child, 
Siw. 

8th, from U.S.A., Miss Olive Pott. 
Rev. and Mrs. V. H. Gowen, A.C.M.; 
from England, Miss E. M. Sanderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Walker, Miss J. 
Anderson, Miss A. Hunt, Miss M. Mur- 
ray, Miss H. M. Duncan, C.I.M. 

13th, from U.S.A., Mr. J. V. W. Ber- 


gamini, A.C.M. 
OEPARTURES 

JANUARY: 

15th, for Denmark, Mr. and Mrs. Juhl 
and two children, D.M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hume and one child, Y.M. 

19th, for U.s.A., Dr. and Mrs. Young 
and three children, P.U.M.C.; Miss 
Griggs, C.C.C. 

25th, for Scotland, Miss Paton, U.F.S. 

30th, for U.S.A., Miss Bowen, M.E. 
F.B.; Miss Neville, N.F.S. 


FEBRUARY: 
Ist, for U.S.A., Mr. L. E. McLachlin, 
Y.M.C.A 


2nd, for England, Mr. Perry, Mrs. 
Tremberth, U.M.C. 

4th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. Keye and 
one child, M.E.S. 
ln for England, Miss I. Eltham, 

12th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Bysted 
and one child, R.C. U.S. 
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